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For the Companion. 


THE SIDEBURY LAWSUIT. 


“Lawsuits is strange things, now aint they ?” 
remarked Mr. Nathan Briggs, the Sidebury post- 
master, to the calico drummer, whom he was 
entertaining during the absence of the shopkeeper 
one summer afternoon. 

“They are kind of queer,” replied the drum- 
mer, as he tilted his chair against the counter. 
‘‘Anybody ever had one round here ?”” 

‘Well, I calculiate!’”’ said Mr. Briggs, with 
great emphasis. ‘‘Hev’n’t you ever heerd tell of 
the proceedin’s that was kerried on betwixt 
Ephr’im Follet an’ Jeems Perkins a couple o’ 
years back ?”’ 

“Not a word,” 
promptly. 

“T want to know!”’ exclaimed Mr. Briggs, and 
for almost a minute he seemed lost in amaze- 
ment; then gathering himself together, he pro- 
ceeded with his story, to which the drummer gave 
a condescending attention. 

“You see twas like this: There’s a good little 
brook that runs along quite a piece between the 
Follet and Perkins’s medders—their farms are 
right cluss together. Well, when Ephr’im an’ 
Jeems was boys there never was no talk who the 
brook belonged to; ‘twas a common meetin’- 
ground for them boys, an’ they used to fish there 
for trout am’able as you please, an’ fetch ’em 
home to their mothers. 

“Back the generation before the farms hed all 
been in one, an’ belonged in the Follet family; 
then Ephr’im an’ Jeems’s fathers hed merried, 
brother an’ sister, see? Jeems’s ma was a Follet, 
an’ Ephr’im’s ma was a Perkins; so they jest 
divided up even, an’ left the brook iu the middle, 
an’ as I was sayin’, there wa’n’t a mite o’ trouble. 
Jeems was an only child, an’ so was Ephr’im. 

“They wa’n’t either of "em merried till pooty 
well along; I reckon Jeems must hev been nigh 
onto thutty, an’ Ephr’im about the same when 
they was wed. Now it’s a cur’ous thing, but 
their wives never seemed to hitch hosses! Ephr’im 
merried a gal from Piketown, an’ Jeems he chose 
one from Edgebury. 

“By the time the old folks died an’ left the 
farms to Ephr’im an’ Jeems, Ephr’im’s oldest 
boy was goin’ on fourteen, an’ Jeems’s about the 
same age. They’re great hands to fish, them 
boys, jest as their fathers was before ’em. 

“Well, two years ago this summer the trout 
begun to be kind o’ scurce in that brook for the 
fust time in the memory o' man. There wa’n’t 
no way of accountin’ for it, “less them two boys 
settin’ there the greater part o’ six days out of 
every week, an’ supplyin’ the neighborhood, as 
ye might say, hed somethin’ to do with it; some 
folks thought it hed. 

“However ‘twas, there come a day when 
Ephr’im’s wife hed comp’ny comin’ to dinner, 
an’ her boy only fetched home two terrible 
skimpy little trouts, after bein’ out most o’ the 
mornin’. An’ his ma she asked him if Jeems’s 
boy was there, an’ he said yes; an’ she asked 
how many trout he ketched, an’ he said, ‘Four; 
he hed better luck’n I did,’ an’ that madded her. 
Then she went at Ephr’im hammer an’ tongs,— 
she’s a powerful speaker,—an‘ told him the Per- 
kins boy hed no right to go fishin’ in their brook. 

“Well, Ephr’im is kind of quick, an’ he’d hed 
some words with Jeems that day "bout a mess of 
hens that kep’ a-wanderin’ over into his garding 
through the fence where the farms come slap up 
together; an’ his wife told him how mogged up 
she’d been with only two ’pindlin’ trout to set 
before her comp’ny, an’ altogether he got sort o’ 
riled. An’ that evenin’ he met Jeems at the post- 
office, an’ he told him he guessed his boy hed 
better quit fishin’ in the Follet brook fer a spell, 
till trout was a grain plentier. 

“Well, Jeems was all took aback. 

“«*The Follet brook!’ says he. 

*«*Yes,’ says Ephr’im, real sharp; ‘that’s the 
name of it, I reckon. It runs on my land quite a 
spell before it tetches on the aidge o’ yours.’ 

«Well, I reckon we’ll hev to see about that,’ 
says Jeems, real deliberate, an’ he marched off. 

‘‘Now he’s a slow man, but terrible set, Jeems 
is, an’ betwixt that an’ Ephr’im’s temper they 
got into a pooty fuss, I tell ye. Jeems he went to 
Lawyer Wilson, an’ Ephr’im got Lawyer Leavitt 
from Nashuy. It appeared things hedn’t ever 
been straightened out as they'd ought to have, an’ 
the deeds was all at loose ends. Nothin’ seemed 
to be clear, 'xcept that there'd got to be somethin’ 


responded the drummer, 


of a scrimmage before they could settle on who 
that brook belonged to. 

‘‘Meantime the families wasn’t speakin’ to each 
other, an’ things was pooty unpleasant gen’rally ; 
an’ then there come that dretful dry spell, an’ the 
streams all begun todry up. All through August 
| we didn’t git a drop o’ rain; clouds would come 
| up, an’ go right round, leavin’ Sidebury dryer’n 
| ever. Wells that hed allus been good as springs 

giv’ out. Folks was reg'lar put to it for water. 

“Well, sir, it got to be two days before the 
Follet-Perkins work was to come on in court, an’ 
everybody was feelin’ pooty down-casted. 

“There hedn’t ever been a Sidebury quarrel 
| kerried into court before, an’ it seemed a kind of 
| a disgrace; an’ then the whole place was parched 





| up, as ye might say. 
Berkeley Street, Boston. A guide is always in attendance | 


‘Late that afternoon that I’m speakin’ of it 
come into the minds of Jeems an’ Ephr’im to go 
an’ take a look at that brook; they hedn’t one of 
’em from either house been nigh it sence the fuss 
commenced—’less them boys hed stole down there 
unbeknown. 

“Jeems, he thought Ephr’im was down in the 
village, an’ Ephr’im calculiated that Jeems was 
safe up in his corn patch, an’ so it jest happened 
that they fetched up at the little bridge that they 
hed throwed acrost the brook when they was 
yearlin’ boys, about the same time in the after- 
noon—jest drawin’ on to five, I believe ‘twas. 

“Jeems he got there a little mite ahead, an’ 
when Ephr’im got there, Jeems was standin’ with 
one foot on the bridge, in a kind of a sog, lookin’ 
down. An’ ef you'll b’lieve me, there was nary 
brook there! That little stream was dried up! 

‘‘Well, Ephr’im he set his foot on his side o’ the 
bridge, too, an’ he an’ Jeems looked at each other ; 
an’ I reckon things an’ times that was past kind 
o’ come over ’em with a rush, an’ they’ve allowed 
sence that they come mighty nigh boo-hooin’— 
the pair of ’em, great men as they be! 

“They’ve never been able to tell which of em 
made the fust move, but ’twa’n’t long before they 
was shakin’ hands, an’ their hands wa'n’t any 
too stiddy either—nor their voices, I reckon. 

“An’ Jeems says, ‘Which of us sh’ll go to 
Nashuy an’ hev it stopped?’ An’ Ephr’im says, 
‘Let's go together!’ An’ accordin’ly they done so, 
quick as they could git harnessed up; they took 


| Ephr’im’s buggy, ’cause twas lightest, an’ Jeems’s 


mare, ‘cause she was the spryest, an’ they got 
there, an’ stopped the proceedin’s. 

“There was a tremenjous shower come up that 
night, an’ then it settled down into a sozzlin’ 
rain, an’ everythin’ got refreshed an’ filled up, 
includin’ that little brook, an’ there was a reg’ lar 
rej’icin’. I see them two boys with a good mess 
o’ trout, only yist’day; they fish right along, 
though not quite so much as they used to; an’ 
their fathers stocked up the brook some, clubbin’ 
together.”’ 

‘““How about the wives ?”’ inquired the drummer, 
after he had expressed gratifying surprise at this 
ending to the story. 

“Oh well, it’s a cur’ous thing about women,” 
remarked Mr. Briggs, oracularly, ‘those two 
aint downright enemies, an’ I s’pose either one of 
*em would be neighborly to the other in case o’ 
turrible sickness or death, but that’s about all ye 
ken say. I calculiate a lawsuit more or less don’t 
make sech a sight of diff’rence to women folks 


anyway !” Exizasetu L. Goup. 
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PECULIAR. 


In an account of his South American explora- 
tions, M. Thouar relates how he won renown, 
though he lost prestige with the people whom he 
met on his way from Buenos Ayres to Sucre. 
While he was at the pretty village of Tilcara, in 
the Argentine Republic, he learned that there 
were crabs in a brook near by, and promptly 
went in search of them. He brought some to 
his boarding-place and set about cooking them. 


Great was the surprise of the lookers-on. Raw 
crabs they sometimes applied externally, to cure 
rheumatism or, neuralgia, but was it possible 
that the strangers so full of learning, so superior, 
were accustomed to eat them? Was there no 
meat, then, in their own country ? 

One neighbor after another joined the com- 
pany, and assured him that ‘‘in this country 
crabs were only used for poultices.’’ When he 
took them from the boiling water, with their 
natural hue changed to a bright red, his critics’ 
distrust of his culinary operations increased. 

He found some frogs.and cooked a dainty dish 
of frogs’ legs. After that he was hardly alone 
for a minute, so great was the curiosity of the 
————_ in regard to him. 

“One thing is certain,’ said they, ‘he is not 
from Paris, as he says, for we never heard of the 
people there eating such things.”’ 

During some of his travels, M. Thouar hung 
his pedometer about the neck of his mule. His 
Peruvian servant used to say to the persons whom 
they met, ““Why, master is a good man, but he 
has something wrong here,”’—tapping his fore- 
head; ‘the always has his mule wear his watch.”’ 

A geologist of his acquaintance collected a 

uantity of fine specimens in the Cordilleras. 

e gave them to his servants to carry. When 
he reached his destination he opened the bags of 
stones which the men placed in his room. ‘They 
bore no resemblance to his precious specimens. 

He questioned the men and they promptly 
confessed that, to save themselves the trouble 
of carrying the heavy rocks in which the master 
was so much interested, they had thrown them 
away, and gathered more after arriving at the 
hotel, never dreaming that he would be dis- 





pleased, for they had replaced them by a much 
greater number. As they departed they asked 
| each other, “Is this poor stranger crazy? Or 
| have they no rocks in his own country, that he 
| comes here after ours ?”’ 
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The Largest Clothing House 


IN AMERICA. 


Browning, King & Co., 


With Great Stores in 


New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 


Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, 


Have recently enlarged and improved their Boston Establishment at the corner 
|of Washington and Kneeland Streets by increasing the floor space to more than 
22,000 square feet, and adding new features for lighting the great salesrooms, 
making it now the most commodious and attractive place in New England where 
to select 


Clothing for Men and Boys. 


No other firm in America has the facilities or resources to provide so 
Great Variety of the Best Material at so Low Cost. In the arrangement 
of the large salesroom, the location of the various departments have been care- 
fully planned for the convenience and best service to customers. 


The Suits are laid out in ample space to show at a glance the great variety of 
grades, styles and sizes. He who cannot find something to satisfy him here 
must be difficult to please. ‘ 


The Furnishings are conveniently grouped near each other so that you can get a 
Shirt of any size, quality, length of arms or size of neck, with Collars of 
any style to fit. Neckties of all shades, styles and prices, with such Jewelry 
and Buttons as are necessary. 


Negligee Shirts and Outing Goods of the newest designs and attractive colors 
are displayed in glass cases where they can be seen at the best advantage. 


Underwear and Overalls occupy a niche in the great store where they can be best 
inspected. 


Hats and Caps have ample space and light for showing the best goods in the 
latest styles, and all around the entire room extends a continuous mirror so 
that at any place one may ‘‘see himself as others see him.”’ 


OUR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE filled with beautiful and humorous 
ictures, funny sayings, and interesting anecdotes sent Free on application. Those near 
ston are cordially invited to call at our store for this attractive book. 


Free. 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 


F. C. GARMON, Manager. 
694 to 702 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
A Story of College Life. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
The Gamma Questers. 


Parmenter recovered consciousness soon after 
he was carried to his room, after being thrown 
so viciously by Van Loan; but when the college 


there’d have been no question about my being an 
idiot. As it is—well, I’ve two years in which 
to get even with him. I think I can manage to 


| make it up to him in that time.” 


carry sticks this morning, Charley ? 


After a minute he added, ‘“‘Did the Freshies 


> 


‘Every one of ’em,”’ said Lee. ‘They all went 


| down town last night after the row, and what 


canes they couldn’t raise money enough to buy, 
they begged or borrowed. They're tremendously 
proud and joyous this morning—especially Van 
Loan. He thinks he’s the biggest toad in the 


physician came he declared that there was a puddle now, sure.”’ 


fracture of the right clavicle. 

There was also a deep scalp wound where 
Parmenter’s head had struck on a sharp edge 
of the stone pavement, and this required stitch- 
ing and dressing. 

When the bathing and bandaging and plas- 
tering had been done, the injured man was 
thoroughly exhausted, and weak from loss of 
blood. His bosom friend, Charley Lee, re- 
mained to care for him through the night. 

Next morning Parmenter awoke, refreshed 
and comfortable. By and by the doctor came. 
Parmenter gave him hardly time to take off 
his overcoat before he inquired : 

‘How long will it be, doctor, before I shall 
have the free use of my arm ?” 

“Oh, three or four weeks,’’ was the reply. 
“These simple fractures of the clavicle are of 
no great consequence. They heal up very 
quickly.”” 

Parmenter’s face fell. Three or four weeks! 
His injury might indeed have been of no great 
consequence from the surgeon’s point of view, 
but to him it was a serious matter. It was 
likely to block his way to the prize stage. 

At Concord College one evening of Com- 
mencement week was devoted to the delivery 
of orations by Juniors and Sophomores in 
competition for prizes. Six competitors were 
selected from each class at a trial contest held 
about three months before Commencement. 
To be appointed to the prize stage was a 
marked honor, and one which Parmenter 
greatly coveted. He had worked for it for 
months. 

The trial speaking was to take place in the 
college chapel on the following Friday, and 
here he was, and would be for weeks, with a 
broken collar-bone, and his right arm in a 
sling! 

When Lee came back from breakfast, Par- 
menter exclaimed with a groan, 

“It’s all up, Charley!” 

‘What's all up?’’ asked Lee, advancing in 
alarm to the hed. 

“Why, the prize stage! The doctor says I 
can’t use my arm for a month, and here’s the 
trial speaking coming on next Friday !"’ 

“IT hadn't thought of that,’’ replied Lee, 
sinking into a chair. ‘It is a bad business, 
that’s so.’’ After a minute he added, “But 
your voice will be all right, Fred; you can 
have that as clear as a bell." 

‘“My voice! What good is that to me? Can 
I make gestures with my voice? How cana 
man do anything with his arm in a sling and 
his shoulders bound up as if he were a 
mummy ?”” 

Parmenter was excited. He felt that hitherto 
his success on the platform had been largely due 
to the training he had in what is called ‘‘presence”’ 
and his skill in gestures. That effect would- now 
he totally destroyed. 

“You might learn to use your left arm,” 
suggested Lee, as a forlorn hope. 

“Bah! You know better than that, Charley. 
I'm out, that’s all. There’s only one redeeming 
feature about the whole business, and that is that 
you'll carry off first prize now for all the trouble 
I shall give you.” 

For a minute Lee was at a loss for an answer. 
He also was a candidate for the prize stage. They 
had agreed that each was to strive to obtain the 





honor to the best of his ability; but the rivalry | 


was so friendly that neither would have accepted | 


an appointment at the expense of the other. At 
the same time, it would have been a great pleasure 
‘o either to have the other carry off the prize. 


. his friend’s bandaged shoulder and plastered 
head: 


Parmenter turned savagely toward the wall, 


“| thought 


and winced with the pain the movement caused 
him; but he said nothing. After a little Lee 
reverted to the prize-speaking contest. He had 
been thinking about it all the time. 

‘Don’t be discouraged about that prize speaking, 
Fred,”’ he said. “Go ahead with it. Put it 
through. Never mind the gestures. They're 
only a useless ornament, anyway. Why, you 
know—what’s his name ?—that great orator, you 
remember; he never used gestures; disdained 
‘em; laid himself out on voice and expression, 
you know, and swayed the hearts of multitudes 
by his eloquent and thrilling —"’ 

“Oh, tell that to the marines! Here, I want to 
get up. Give me a lift, will you, Charley, and 
help me on with my clothes.”’ 

Parmenter had no great faith in the possibility 


| of successful oratory without gestures, but Lee's 


idea struck him as worth considering, after all; 


| and the more he thought about it, the more he 
After a while Lee said, casting his eyes down | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was inclined toward it. 


He resumed the private rehearsals of his 
oration. He and Lee always rehearsed together, 


“That was a cowardly thing for Van Loan to | profiting by each other’s friendly criticism; but 


do, wasn’t it? Dangerous, too. 
of it! It might have cracked your skull!” 


“Pity it hadn't!” growled Parmenter. ‘Then 


Why, just think | now Lee redoubled his efforts to make his friend’s 


work perfect and successful. 
It was awkward to Parmenter at first to attempt 








to deliver his most telling sentences with his right 
arm bound to his side, so instinctive had gesturing 
become to him; but diligent study, persistent 
practice and the judicious advice of his friendly 
critic helped him to overcome to a great extent 
that one difficulty. When, on the following 
Friday, he took his place before the judges, it 
was with no small degree of confidence in his 
success. 

On Saturday morning the list containing the 


names of the fortunate six was posted on the | 


bulletin board near the chapel entrance. Par- 
menter’s name was upon it. 


Lee caught sight of it first, and looking no 


as much!” 


further in the list, started at a full run across the 
campus to deliver the news to his friend. 

‘Fred, it's there!’’ he cried, bursting 
Parmenter’s room like a whirlwind. 

‘“What’s where ?"’ asked Parmenter, gruffly. 

“Your name—on the bulletin—prize speaking 
—no right arm—great victory—whoop! Give us 
your hand!" 

Lee made a dash for his friend’s right hand, 
and in another second would have given it a 
vigorous shake. 

“Oh, hold! halt! fire! murder! Hang it, man, 
that’s my cracked shoulder!’’ exclaimed Par- 
menter, backing away. 

“Fred, forgive me! 
In the joyful 
swelling tide of feeling overran its bounds and 
came —”’ 

“Oh, bother the swelling tide! 
you for the news, though. 
hand; that's it! 1 thought I could convince ’em 
that a man can speak sometimes with his right 
arm strapped fast to his ribs. You're sure there’s 
no mistake about it, Charley ?”’ 

‘‘Your name is there! + I saw it with my own 

|eyes; these eyes that otherwise had wept most 
bitter tears of vain regret, and poured their —”’ 


into 


Did I hurt you? No? 


I’m obliged to 


exuberance of my emotion the | 


Here, take the other | 


“Bah! Stop right there! Well, I’m ready to 
recover now. I’m ready—say, Charley, look 
here! What about yourself? You took an 
appointment, too, didn’t you? Your name’s on 
the list, isn’t it ?’’ 

Lee stood for a moment without answering 
look of puzzled surprise on his handsome 
breaking into one of amusement, and ending 
broad smile. 

‘Well, that’s one on me,”’ he said finally, as if 
partly ashamed of his remissness toward himself. 
‘I forgot to look.” 

“Forgot to look! Why, you saw my name! 
You couldn’t have helped seeing yours if it had 
been there.”’ 

“Yes, but—but 
for mine—I didn't 

‘Well, you are the 
the best fellow in the 
very best!”’ 

Parmenter grasped Lee’s hand again, and 
tears came into his eyes. It was seldom he 
displayed so much emotion; but his friend's 
unselfishness touched him deeply. 

“Come,”’ he said, quietly, “let's go over 
and see alout the name of Charles Lee. It’s 
high time for some one to take an interest in 
that.’’ 

He picked up his hat, took his friend’s arm, 
and they started to leave the room; but at the 
threshold they met Robinson, also one of the 
appointees, who told them that Lee’s name 
was on the list. Then there were general 
rejoicings and congratulations. 

Lee executed a breakdown very skilfully, 
landing finally on Parmenter’s table, from 
which elevation he proceeded to deliver a 
mock oration. 

The noise and confusion drew three or four 
other Sophomores into the room, and when 
Lee had been dragged down and quieted, the 
conversation turned 
Parmenter’s shoulder, and from Parmenter’s 
shoulder to Freshman Van Loan. 

‘He thinks he won the fight,” 
the young men. ‘‘He takes all the credit to 
himself, every bit of it. Brags about it with- 
out ceasing. You couldn't touch him witha 


, the 
face 
in a 


you see I wasn't looking 


Charley Lee, you’re 
world—positively the 


from the prize stage to 


said one of 


ten-foot pole before the rush; the Atlantic 
cable wouldn't reach to him now.” 
“Some fellow told him the other day,’’ 


added another member of the group, “that 
unless he stopped his everlasting boasting, 
the Gamma Questers might do him the honor 
to call on him.”’ 

‘What did he say to that?” 

“Said he'd he pleased to see em. Said he’d 
make it interesting for ‘em. Said ‘they’d 
better have a surgeon in readiness to wait on 
‘em when he got through with’em. Said he 
should particularly enjoy meeting his friend 
Parmenter under such auspices.” 

“Oh, he’s dead set against you, Parmenter,"’ 
cried another. ‘He hasn't forgiven nor for- 
gotten that mud-bath yet. He says the 
collar-bone business was only part payment, 
and that the remaining instalments will be 
fully as delightful as the first one was.” 

For a minute spoke. Robinson 
was looking around the room, scanning in- 
tently each man’s face. Finally he said: 

‘Boys, if there’s any one here who don't believe 
in hazing under proper circumstances will he 
have the goodness to retire ?”’ 

No one stirred. 

“Excuse me, Parmenter,”’ continued Robinson, 
‘‘we don’t want to drive you from your room; we 
will go elsewhere if you wish it.” 

Parmenter did not at once reply. He 
went to the door and locked it, closed the venti- 
lator over the door, and returned and sat down. 
Then he said, ‘‘Go on with the story.” 

What took place behind that closed and locked 
door none but the seven who were there, and the 
seven who were afterward taken into the company, 
ever knew. 

The time was when the raids of the Gamma 
Questers, as hazing parties were called at Concord 
College, were of frequent occurrence. But under 
the severely repressive policy of the faculty, aided 
by a growing feeling among upper classmen 
against the barbarous and unmanly custom, the 
practice had nearly died out. There were scarcely 
a dozen men in the college who remembered the 
last instance of it. 

Yet there is no doubt that a chapter of the 
Gamma Questers organized that day in 
Parmenter’s is there any doubt 


asked Robinson. 


no one 


rose, 


was 


room; neither 
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that it selected Freshman Van Loan as an unwill- 
ing candidate for admission and initiation. 

Under the excitement and impulse of the 
moment Lee was the readiest to advocate this 
form of retribution, and the most fertile in devis- 
ing plans to carry it out. But a few days later 
he came to Parmenter with a cloud on his face 
and a burden on his mind. 

“It’s about that Van Loan business,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I’m half sorry I agreed to go into it. 
You know how strongly father is set against 
everything of this sort.”’ 

“Do you propose to let your father know you're 
in it?’’ asked Parmenter, half in sarcasm. 

“Why, no; but he might find it out afterward.” 

“TI see no necessity for his doing so.” 

“Well, I believe I’d about half as soon he 
knew it, as to feel guilty every time he looked at 
me.” 

“Oh, well, do as you choose, of course. Per- 
haps you'd better go out. Butif you do, Hender- | 
son will back out, and Brace, and the whole thing 
will fizzle out before it’s fairly begun.” 

“Of course I’d hate to spoil the plans of the 
boys,”’ said Lee, hesitatingly, ‘‘and I wouldn't if 
it weren’t for —”’ 

“I can’t see what objection there is,’’ inter- 
rupted Parmenter, “to giving such a fellow as 
Van Loan a little piece of humble-pie toeat. His 
insufferable conduct has passed all bounds, and | 
there’s no other effective way of letting him know 
it. We don’t propose to hurt him physically, you 
understand, and the fellow can’t be hurt men- 
tally. But wecan humiliate him, and he deserves 
it. You can get out of it if you want to, but 
you'll miss the fun, and | think after it’s over 
you'll wish you’d gone.” 

Lee was silent for a minute, turning the matter 
over in his unstable mind. 

‘Well,’ he said, finally, ‘1 don’t know; maybe 
I’ll go after all. I'll see.”’ 

And he did go. Against his better judgment 
and truer instinct he yielded to the logic of his 
friend and the force of his own inclination, and 
joined the party. 

A few nights later Van Loan was waked at 
midnight by a movement at his bedside. He 
opened his eyes to see indistinct figures standing 
about him. He knew in an instant what it all | 
meant; but before he could raise his head from | 
the pillow his hands were gripped and held, and | 
his mouth closed with a bandage so that he could 
not call. 

There was a moment of desperate but unavail- 
ing struggling on his part; then, realizing the 
uselessness of his attempt, he quietly submitted to 
the will of his captors. 

They, took him from his bed, dressed him, 
blindfolded him, bound his wrists together, and 
led him down-stairs and out-of-doors. It was all 
done so quickly and noiselessly that the slumbers 
of men in the adjoining rooms were not disturbed. 

The victim was hurried across the rear campus 
and into the protecting darkness of the college | 
grove. Here torches were lighted, and in single 
tile the party marched through the woods, across 
the corner of an open field, and then into the 
thicker forest beyond. 

At the end of half a mile they came to a shallow 
cave in the face of a ledge of rocks. A brawling 
brook ran by it, and overarching trees helped 
shut it in. Here they halted and made prepara- 
tions for what was to follow. 

After a few moments the victim’s eyes and 





| he might make under such hard conditions. 





mouth were unbandaged. It was a grotesque 
sight that he looked upon. The masks and 
costumes of the hazers were both ludicrous and 
hideous. Their huge, mock weapons were swung | 
menacingly. 

They arranged themselves in a semicircle about 
the candidate. At their backs were the mysteri- 
ous shadows of the cave. 

The Grand Inquisitor stepped forward, flour- 
ishing a mighty broadsword—of wood. His 
voice was deep and hollow. 

‘Before we proceed to the graver and more 
intense portion of the initiation,’ he said, “the 
candidate is requested to reply to certain questions, 
which, being satisfactorily answered, will entitle 
him to pose for the first degree. The first ques- 
tion is: Do you admire our personal appearance ? 
And the answer is: ‘Yes.’ The candidate will 
please Say ‘yes.’ "* 

**Yes,"’ replied Van Loan, without hesitation. 

“Is it your fond and earnest desire to be | 
initiated into the grand and illustrious order of 
Gamma Questers, without which honor you feel 
that life is not worth living? The answer is ‘yes.’ 
Say ‘yes.’ ”’ 

**Yes,”’ responded Van Loan, quietly. 

“Do you desire any part of the initiation cere- 
monies to be omitted, however painful, disagree- | 
able or surprising they may prove to be? The 
answer is, ‘No, I do not.’ Say so.” 

Van Loan said so. 

“Do you acknowledge yourself to be wholly 
unfit and unworthy to enter into fraternal relations 
with brethren so exalted as ourselves, and do you 
humbly implore us to overlook your thousand 
faults and follies, and receive you into fellowship ? | 
The answer is: ‘I do.*”’ 

“+I do,’”* said Van Loan. 

“Finally, will you always strive to uphold the 
dignity and further the aims of our most noble 
order, to endeavor, so much as in your feeble 
intellect lies, to induce the president and members 
of the faculty of Concord College to become 
members hereof, and forgetting your unworthy, 
dishonorable and utterly idiotic past, press on to 





the coveted goal that awaits all true Gamma 
Questers? The answer is: ‘I will.’”’ 
««*T will,’ ’’ was the final response. 


‘Most Grand and Worthy Scribe, are the can- 
didate’s answers duly recorded ?”’ 


“They are,” came the reply in hollow tones | «orders, such as hemming handkerchiefs or 


from a black-robed figure at the extremity of the 
cave. 


spread open before him, and in his hand a huge, 


He sat under a torchlight, his black mask greatest delight. 
hideously splashed with red, an immense volume | such pleasure in doing up our work when finished, 


long-handled pen. 


“Then advance and give the candidate sign A, 
of rite number one.”” 


The person in the black robe arose, laid down | our work-room. 
his pen, and advanced to within five feet of the | herself that summer to take an unnecessary step, 
.| so that we were practically alone in our little attic 


victim. 


Van Loan stood quietly looking on, his face ‘eom. 


pale with anger and excitement, and under his 
eyes dark rings indicative of suppressed passion. | 
Yet, burning as he was with rage, he was still | 
calm enough to note with deep interest the appar- 
ent inflexibility of the right arm and shoulder of 
the person who approached him. | 

The Grand Scribe lifted his robe slightly, pre- 








paratory to some mock ceremony of initiation; | #dopt her! 
he never carried | tW to play with, and then tell father, and he’ll 


but whatever his intention was, 
itout. In that instant, Van Loan, who had deftly 
slipped his hand from the bandage that bound his | 
wrists, reached out and tore the mask completely | 
from the face of the black-robed hazer. | 

It was done in a second; and there, under the 
glare of the torchlight, stood Parmenter, fully, 
distinctly revealed. 

“I thought as much,’’ was Van Loan's quiet 
comment; ‘‘now go on with the ceremony.” 

Seeing that it was useless for him to contend | 
against so many, he had decided from the first to | 
obey implicitly the will of the hazers while in 
their power, mentally reserving to himself liberty 
to violate at pleasure any promise or agreement | 





Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 
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EQUALITY. 


The high sea-walls of caste are gone, ‘ 

e up floods their chains have burst, 
The toilers face the golden dawn, | 
The first are last, the last are first. 

—James G. Clark. 


Western Rural. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


We found her, Janet and I, sitting on the extreme | 
edge of a little ash-box. She was weeping bitterly, | 
and trying to wipe her eyes with the ragged corner | 
of a little plaid shawl. Streams of mingled salt 
and dirt ran down a pair of fat baby cheeks. 
Though she could not have been more than three 
years old, she had a certain shrewdness of look 


| which children among the poorer classes must 
| acquire. 


She was a most forlorn-looking little 
object. 

My cousin and I were out for a morning ramble 
when we came upon her. Janet stood still, gazing 
at the unfortunate mite compassionately. 

“What is your name, my dear?” she inquired, 
with a matronly air; but the only answer was a 
fresh burst of weeping. 

“She’s too little to know,” observed Janet. She 
scanned the sunny street in silence for a moment, 


| and then had one of the sudden inspirations to 


which she was addicted. 
‘See here,” said my cousin, with sparkling eyes, 
“I'll tell you ‘what we’lldo. We’ll take her home, 


| up in our part of the garret, and dress her up. 


Then we can try to find out where she belongs.” 

The idea delighted me. We were children— 
Janet eleven and I a year younger. Since those 
days I have observed that persons of that age, 
while they reason keenly in a great many things, 
are peculiarly irrational in others. It never 
occurred to either of us but that we were doing a 
most kindly and charitable act. As we started for 
home, each holding a grimy little hand of the lost 
child in one of ours, a sense of importance pos- 
sessed us both. 

, I was staying with my aunt in Sherbrooke during 
my father’s absence in the West, and as my Cousin 
Janet always seemed to me the most important 
person in the world, unless it were my father, I 
readily fell in with any of her plans for frolic or 
diversion. She had a strong spice of mischief in 
her composition, but was true as steel and always 
good-humored. Even our boy cousins were in the 
habit of saying that “Jen” was “as good as a boy,” 
which was probably the highest tribute they could 
pay to her pluck and sagacity. 

As we neared home Janet remarked, “We'll take 
her in the back way and up the garret stairs, for 
fear the boys should see us. It will be fun to play 
with her there for a while, and we’ll make up that 
plaid dress mother gave us for the dolls, and I 
guess I can find some old things of Nellie’s that 
will fit her.” 

To get our small friend into the house and up- 
stairs unseen was a difficult and exciting matter; 
but at last it was accomplished. We conducted 
her in safety to a portion of the garret given over 
entirely to us for a play-room. Even the boys did 
not venture to molest us here. It was curtained 


| off with some old shawls and pieces of chintz. 
| The collection of articles it contained showed our 


tastes in rather an amusing way. 

Day after day for two or three hours we played 
the same sort of “story,” and had done so quite 
contentedly all summer. We played we were 
sisters who were dressmakers, and we had a 
number of imaginary customers, the two largest 
dolls being prominent among them. We “fitted 
and tried on,” and just as we had seen aunt’s 
dressmaker do, kept a book in which we jotted 
down figures. At times we were rushed with 


work, and again we played that everything was so 
_ “slack” that we hardly knew how to get along. 


| her there on the street to get rid of her. 





We had coaxed Nora, little Nellie’s nurse, to cut 
out various patterns for us, and really it was as 
useful a play as children could indulge in, for we 
put into practice all that we learned twice a week 
at the sewing school. 

My aunt encouraged it, and even gave us some 


sheets; and these orders furnished us with our 
It was so real, and there was 


putting on our outdoor garments and calling upon 
aunt with it, like any seamstress, with a receipted 
bill and every air of genuine workwomen. 

It was because we had done really good work 
for her that she forbade the boys to intrude upon 
She was too much an invalid 


When we had climbed up to this secure retreat 
with the street child in our arms, we sat down for 
a moment, studying what to do next. The child 
gazed about her in a somewhat stupid but good. 
natured way, and then made a dive for one of the 
dolls. Meanwhile Janet, with her chin in her | 
hands, sat in the window considering the situation. 

“I'll tell you what,” she said at last. ‘“We’ll 
We can keep her here for a day or 


I’m sure somebody just left 
But I 


know what to do. 


wish we knew what her name was.” 

It really seemed as though this was the one 
touch we needed for our make-believe home life. 
As this is a true story, I can assure you that never 
for a moment did it occur to us that any harm 
could comé of so kindly a plan. 

“We could give her a name,” I suggested, “‘and 
after a while she’ll learn it.” 

We had a list of Christian names in an old | 
almanac which Janet kept at hand for the stories | 
she was constantly writing—that is, beginning. I 
must admit these rarely went beyond the first | 
chapter. We now scanned the list, and decided to 
call her Muriel May. 

The next point was to give her something to eat. 
I slipped down to the kitchen, where Hannah, the 
good-natured cook, made no objection to giving 
me some cookies and a glass of milk. When I 
returned, Janet said she would go in search of | 
some clean clothes, of which our child was sadly | 
in need. 

“Nora has several old things of Nellie’s in the 
piece-bag,” she observed, ‘‘and I know I can coax 





| them out of her.” 


Presently my cousin returned with a little roll 
of garments which had been put aside. Getting 
soap and water, we proceeded to make Muriel 
May more presentable. She seemed rather dazed, 
and made no objection to her bath and change of 
garments; and then, much to our relief, she 
showed decided signs of sleepiness. 

In our room we had an old cradle which aunt 
had given us for the dolls, and in this the child 
was soon peacefully slumbering. 

As all the fun would be lost if any one knew 
what was going on for a day or two, we had to 
think out just how to look after her. Luckily it 
was holiday-time, and we could be at home as 
much as we liked. We decided to take turns in 
staying with her at night. 

Janet said it would be the easiest thing in the 
world for us to slip up from our own little room 
on the next floor, and an old lounge which was 
part of our furniture would serve-as a bed for 
whichever one stayed with Muriel. 

All girls of that age delight, I fancy, in playing 
with a little child who will take the part of the 
“baby.” I think I never had keener enjoyment 
than during that summer’s afternoon when, the 
house being almost entirely alone, we “played” 
that Muriel was the daughter of our brother, who, 
being too poor to support her, had sent her to our 
care. 

We got out the old plaid dress, and with some 
skill began to make itover. The child was remark 
ably good. It is true we plied her with candy, let 
her have one of the dolls, and during the course of 
the afternoon certainly gave her nearly a quart of 
milk. 

Whether from this lavish treatment or the 
novelty of her situation, she was so contented, and 
so delightful seemed our plan that it was easy 
enough to fall in with Janet’s idea that we should 
keep her and educate her, and save up all our 
money to spend on her. 

I ought to mention that, owing to my aunt’s 
nervous disease, Janet had not the feeling which 
should govern all young people that she ought to 
go to her mother tor permissions as well as advice. 
My uncle, so long as children gave no trouble, was 
inclined to let them have their own way more 
independently than was good for them. We only 
thought of the pleased surprise which we had in 
store for the family when, in a day or two, Muriel 
May should be presented to them. 

Nora, the nurse, was rather glad to have us out 
of the way, and of course Nellie, who was four 
years old, was her idol. So all things combined to 
further our plan. That night we took turns sleeping 
up-stairs, where the child slumbered soundly. 

Next day passed * still more agreeably, except 
that one of the boys teased me at dinner to know 
“what we were so mysterious about up-stairs.” 
We did havea little trouble in managing our meals 
in such a way that our infant should not be left 
alone, but here again the indulgent ways of the 
household served our purpose. I put my cousin 
off by telling him that, if he would not bother us 
now, we would give him a lovely “surprise” in a 
day or two. 

On the third day the attic, in spite of all the good 
things provided, began to pall upon the child. 
She became fretful and hard to please, making 
occasional dashes across the garret, and once 
falling part way down the stairs in a way which 
terrified us. Although she was not hurt, her 
screams would certainly have brought Nora to see 
what was the matter, had she not been out for 
Nellie’s walk. 

A bump on Muriel May’s forehead did not add 
to her good looks, but we bathed it with hamamelis, 
gave her more candy, and got her to sleep. 

We had never been obliged to leave her alone 





until the fourth day of her stay with us. Then 
aunt sent for us to come down and see a cousin 
who was passing through Sherbrooke, and had 
called to spend the hour waiting for her train. 
The only thing we could think of doing was to tie 
Muriel into our sewing chair, and fasten it securely 
against the wall so that she could not hurt herself. 
We then gave her a large lump of molasses candy, 
and a picture-book. She seemed to understand 
that she was to keep still. 

Our cousin was one of those well-meaning but 
tactless people whose conversation with children 
consists in a series of searching and most uncom. 
fortable questions, giving one the impression that 
she disapproved of young people, especially those 
with her at the time. 

It was a miserable half hour, and we were 
thankful when it came time for her train. Aunt, 
too, was rather tired, and leaned back wearily on 
her sofa. 

Janet and IT were just about to glide away, when 
there came a knock on the door, and Nora entered. 

“I hope, ma’am,” she said, evidently in some 
trouble, “it isn’t disturbing you, but poor Bridget 
Rorke is down.stairs, and she’s in great trouble, 
ma’am. She wanted to see the judge to know what 
she could do.” 

Bridget was a relation of Nora, a hard-working 
widow, who sometimes did a day’s work at the 
house. My aunt opened her eyes, and Nora con 
tinued - 

“It’s about her sister’s child, ma’am. The sister 
brought her to spend the day with Bridget, and 
sure she got lost, and they are in a terrible way 
about it. They’ve hunted the place over.” 

No weariness could make my aunt anything but 
kind-hearted. She sat up at once. 

“The judge will be in very soon for dinner,” she 
said. “Tell Bridget to wait and see him. I think 
she ought to advertise,” added Aunt Molly. “Wait 
a minute—tell Bridget to come up here.” 

It is years ago, but I never shall forget the 
queer, numb sensation that came over me as I 
surmised that Muriel May might be Bridget’s 
missing niece! 

I looked at Janet. The same idea had evidently 
flashed across her brain, but we sat like a pair of 
little statues. 

In a few moments a heavy tread came along the 
hall, and Bridget Rorke, with a very agitated 
manner, came into the room. Her eyes were red 
with weeping, and altogether she was so excited 
that she could hardly state the case clearly until 
aunt had fairly cross-examined her. 

“Sure the child is none too bright in her head, 
ma’am,” poor Bridget managed to exclaim. “She 
was three years old in June. As good a little 
thing as you would find in a day’s march. The 
only one my poor sister has left out of the six of 


them. We don’t know how she strayed out. Last 
Monday morning it was, but she gotaway. Search 
as we will, not a hair of her can we find. We’re 


after asking high and low, and up and down, and 
my sister’s like a crazy creature, ma’am.” 

“How was she dressed?” asked aunt. 

It seemed to me that they must hear my heart 
beat like a clock. 

“She had a little brown calico, and an old plaid 
shawl on her, ma’am,” said Bridget. “We was 
going to dress her up to take her to her grand- 
father’s, and just let her run around in the yard 
while we were washing the dishes. We didn’t pay 
any attention for half an hour or more. We 
thought no harm could come of her being just 
outside, and then she was gone.” 

I was sure of it now! The little brown calico 
and old plaid shawl settled it. I have never known 
how I contrived to stand up, and Janet says the 
same thing. She also rose to her feet. 

“I think,” said Janet, all her self-possession 
gone, and her face white to the lips, “we found 
her!” 

My aunt and Bridget stared at us. 

“We thought she didn’t belong to anybody,” 
said Janet, “and we were going to adopt her.” 

There was silence for about the space of one 
moment in the room, during which Janet and I 
clung to each other, and my aunt rose to her feet. 
Bridget made a movement, and fairly tottered 
back into her chair again. Then ina voice severer 
than I had ever known it, Aunt Molly, looking at 
Janet fixedly, said: 

“Janet, tell me precisely what you mean. 
is a very serious matter.” 

Some way between us we managed it, but when 
we tried to say we had not meant any harm, my 
aunt looked at us with mingled pain and severity. 

“Do you know by this piece of mischief the 
trouble you have caused?” she said, preventing 
our offering any further excuse. “I don’t know,” 
she added, sinking back on her sofa again, “what 
your father will say tothis. Bring the poor little 
girl down here at once.” 

Decidedly crestfallen over the end of our benev- 
olent scheme, we went up-stairs and almost in 
silence untied “our child.” 

Muriel May was in a condition of molasses 
candy which made her anything but the presenta 
ble object we had hoped she would be on her first 
introduction to the other members of the family. 
We dared not delay, but led her down-stairs, evi- 
dently to her own mystification. 

On sight of her, Bridget gave a sort of war- 
whoop, and caught her in her arms, crying ani 
laughing over her together. 

“You may go up-stairs, children,” said my aunt, 
gravely, “until I send for you.” 

Again in mortified silence we left the room. 

I can hardly say how that afternoon passed. 
Left alone, we began to see that we had caused a 
poor family great trouble. It was not until very 
late that we were called down-stairs again, and 
then Uncle Joe talked long and seriously to us 
about the spirit of independence, as he called it, 
which had led to our consulting no one in such a 
serious matter. 

From that time forward Aunt Molly never failed 
to know what Janet and I were doing, and she 
entered with sympathy into all our proper plans. 
But the result of our attempt at adopting an infant 
tired us thoroughly of the idea. 

Muriel May, otherwise Bridget Mulligan, re- 
mained in Sherbrooke with her aunt for many 
weeks, and we were obliged to have her spend 
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several Saturdays with us, and to sew quite dili-| “I didn’t think ye meant to defraud the govern- | Joe, tirmly. The twins were undersized but plucky. At recess all-the boys turned their backs upon 


gently for her benefit! Indeed, for some years we 
never lost sight of her. 
You may be sure that our feelings were not 
spared by the boys that summer. 
Lucy C. LILLIE. 


eT 
UPLIFTING. 


If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Ge to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
— Selected, 





For the Companion. 
THE CATS OF CEDAR SWAMP. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Jack’s Shot. 


The remote village of Cedarville is high among 
the hills on a rolling plateau, bounded on two sides 
by swamps whose continuity is broken by nothing 
but the road to Cedarville. Not cedar only, but 
spruce and tamarack, exhale their delightful odors 
in these swamps. Long ago many naked trunks of 
dead trees, favorite lighting-places for crows and 
hawks, rose above the long evergreens, whose 
branches grew close to the ground. j 

A person in the swamp could see but a little 
way; often the thickets were impenetrable. 

The swamp was not large. One could not be 
lost in it. Boys and girls fearlessly sought winter- 
green and blueberries there, or gathered velvety 
mosses and wild flowers—pink honeysuckles, lady- 
slippers yellow, white and red, wild azaleas and 
curious pitcher-plants. In winter the boys collected 
spruce-gum there, and set traps for hares, some- 
times securing less desirable animals. 

Owls nested and hooted there. There the red 
fox came from his upland home to hunt. At any 
season we were likely to be startled by the sudden 
whir of the partridge, or to catch a glimpse of 
“Brer” Rabbit as he “lippety-hopped” away. 

In the winter of 1848-49 the swamp was deep 
under snow which had fallen in great quantities 
in December. During the week after New Year’s 
day two small boys, going along the swamp road 
at dusk, were frightened by strange cries in the 
cedars. 

Aunt Connie, when she heard of these cries, 
suggested that they might have come from a 
“Lucy Vee.” Her husband said, “ ’Twa’n’t nothin’ 
but a fox.” No one learned anything to confirm 
either surm.se until one cold February evening, 
when Silas Nels »n, who lived on the other side of 
the swamp, burst into the village store where I, 
then a boy, happened to be. 

“What’s the matter with ye, Si Nelse? Ye look’s 
if ye’d been spooked,” drawled Julius Walker, 
who sat on the counter with one hand suspiciously 
near the raisin-box. 

“Matter with me? Wal, I haint seen no spook; 
but I seen suthin’ jest this side the swamp, daown 
by Joe Staples’s, enough sight worse’n ary 
spook !”” 

“What wuz it, Si?” asked Ben Brooks, winking 
at the half-dozen idlers round the stove. 

“I dunno what ’twuz. ’T'wuz a big black thing! 
It jumped on the fence an’ howled at me like ole 
crazy Zeke, an’ I cut an’ run like time! I’m all 
wet naow.” 

“Ho! ho! Si’s skert at Joe Staples’s big black 
tom-cat!” chuckled Julius, stuffing a couple of 
raisins into his mouth. 

There was a general laugh. “If ’twa’n’t so all- 
fired cold, Si, thet swamp road ’ud ’a’ been full o’ 
snakes. Can’t ye feel ’em kinder squirmin’ in yer 
boots?” drawled another wit. 


“Anything thet kin make Si Nelse lively enough | 


to sweat is a benefit to this commun’ty, in my 
opinion,” remarked Ben Brooks. 

“If ye don’t think I seen nothin’, jest go daown 
thar yerselves. Ye’re so blamed smart!” sulked 
Silas. 

“Shoo, Si!” said Julius. “Ye don’t think thet 
ole Tom is goin’ to set on the fence to entertain 
comp’ny this cold night? It ’ud freeze his music- 
box.” 

Just then Jack Vanderpool, who was fonder of 
hunting than working, entered the store. 

“Here’s a paper for you, Vanderpool, and you’ve 
got to pay the government twenty-five cents for it; 
there’s writin’ on’t,” said Seth Baldwin, the store- 
keeper and postmaster. 

“Writing in it?” said Jack, fumbling in his 
pockets. “What does it say?” 

“It says, ‘All well here. Job.’” 

“You’ve been reading it, hev you? I don’t 

believe I want to give two shillings for that small 
amount of information. You can have the paper, 
Mr. Baldwin,” said Jack. 
- When the laughter at Jack’s clever ruse to save 
twenty-five cents had died away, Julius pushed Si 
with his foot toward the new-comer, and said, 
“Here, Jack! Git yer gun and go home with a 
leetle gal thet’s afeard o’ cats!” 

Meantime, Mr. Baldwin remarked that he had 
some raisins to weigh out. Having finished, he 
put the box where Julius could not reach it. 

“Russell Boyd says that he knew of a nest o’ 
wildcats on Tassell Hill. That’s seven mile off,” 
the postmaster remarked, vaguely. 

“Yer talk’s wilder’n the cats, Seth,” spoke up an 
old resident. “Thet’s more’n thirty-five year ago. 
Mebbe thar is some wild critter abaout, though. 
Sam Bailey says his sheep was mighty skert one 
night a spell ago. *Twuz too dark to see the var- 
mint, an’ next mornin’ the snow hed covered the 
tracks; but they seen whar he took big jumps. 
*Twa’n’t no fox.” 

Baldwin began to rattle the shutters, and the 
company filed out. 

“Beats all,” said Julius, outside, “how mean 
some folks is with raisins and sich! Baldwin 
haint got no one buyin’ no raisins.” 

I lingered with Jack while he had some powder 
and a bar of lead for bullets put up. After he 
paid for these, he laid down a twenty-five-cent 
piece. 

“You can give me that paper, Seth.” 


|}ment. Job would ’a’ hed to pay for it if you 
| hedn’t,” remarked the postmaster, with official 
| dignity. 
| Next day at noon one of the boys said, “Let’s 
play ‘Fox and Hounds’ in the swamp!” 

“But maybe it isn’t safe there,” I began. “Si 
Nelse saw —” 
| “Oh, I heard all about that from Uncle Ben!” 


| interrupted George Brooks. “Si Nelse’s a coward, | 


anyway; he’d jump at his own shadow.” 
“Who'd believe anything Si Nelse says?” jeered 
the others. 
So the foxes were given a few rods the start. 


| They made for the swamp, where they scattered, | 


| doubled, crossed tracks, and ingeniously threw 
the hounds off the scent. 
| when we heard the school-bell ring, and hurried 
| to make our way out. 
| Suddenly we stopped, frightened by a strange 
| noise of snarling and screaming, mingled with 
cries for help. 
We turned back through the labyrinth of 
| thickets, and soon came to an open space, where 
Joss Green lay on his face, yelling, with an animal 
| like a monstrous cat on his back. Its spine was 
| humped up, and its fur bushed out in a fearful 
| rage. Joe Green, Joss’s twin brother, stood near, 
| screaming in terror, but brave enough not to run 
| away. 

“Lie still, Joss! Don’t stir!” 
“Cut some clubs, boys!” 

Two or three began to hack down small cedars. 
It seemed to me more judicious to run for Jack 
Vanderpool, who worked in Mr. Johnson’s wagon- 
shop, a quarter of a mile away, and I started to 


we called out. 


do so. He was a crack shot and a great hunter. 
| “He’s 'fraid! See him run!” called some of the 
boys. 


Certainly I did wish to get beyond sight of that 
| frightful beast and the helpless crowd, but wasn’t 
| I doing something to help Joss and to please Jack 

Vanderpool? As I dashed breathless into the 


Only two were caught | 


“Hold out your hand!” 

Joe hesitated. He had kept back the whole 
truth, partly because he was very slow of speech, 
and partly because he was proudly stubborn. 

Before the command was repeated, I stood up. 

“If you please, sir,” said I, “I think—don’t you 
think—hadn’t you better—I mean, perhaps you 
would like to know about this.” 

The teacher turned on me; he frightened me 

| more than the wildcat. 
| “Who asked your opinion? 
to say?” 


“I mean about why Josiah is not here,” I faltered. | 


“Has that anything to do with your being late?” 
| said the teacher. 

“Yes, sir!” struck in several boys. 

“All of you that were late, stay after school. 
You sit down, sir!” to me. 

Joe would have escaped whipping had he not 
| winked at the boys when the teacher turned his 


back. Those imprudent boys laughed. The teacher | 


turned, and caught Joe’s wink just as it was «is- 
appearing. Joe was always a slow boy. The 
teacher brought his ferule down on Joe’s shoulders 
six times, and then sent him to his seat. 

As Joe walked slowly back, he made a gesture 
of contempt. A laugh louder than before went 
round. 

“Come back here, sir! Hold out your hand!” 

| Four blows descended on Joe’s palm. He looked 

the master squarely in the face, never winking; 
but he was quiet the rest of the afternoon, and 
very pale. 

After school was dismissed; the master said, 
sarcastically: 

“Now, Mr. 
| from you, sir!” 

I told him the story, and when I finished, he 
questioned the other boys. 
his brother were running around a clump of 
cedars, and Joss fell right over the “cat” in a little 
hollow in the snow. The wildcat jumped upon 





Si Nelson brings 


shop, I saw to my dismay that Jack was not there. 


“Hello! What’s the matter?” exclaimed Mr. 
Johnson. 
“Jack! Where is he?” 


“He went into the swamp this morning with his 
gun.” 

“Get something! 
killing Joss Green!” 

The men understood, for they had already heard 
of the cat that Jack had gone to seek. Johnson 
| seized a broadaxe; his assistant took a drawing- 
shave. I gota spoke. It appeared to me proper 
| for a boy to stay behind his elders on the way toa 
| wildeat. 

As we neared the swamp, we heard a shot. 
“Jack’s got him!” said the young man. 
| The shouts of the crowd now reached us, and 

then another shot. 

“Hurry!” called Johnson. “There may be bad 
| work in there. I’m out of breath, myself.” 
He stopped running and sodid I. Just then Joss 
| came out of the swamp running. His clothes were 
torn, his hat gone, his face and hands bleeding. 
He did not mind us, but kept on like one dazed, 
and made for home. 

Close behind him came the throng of excited 
boys and Jack Vanderpool with his rifle. The 
boys were carrying the warm and bleeding bodies 
of two animals. One was the wildcat, with a steel 
trap and chain dangling from one of its hind legs. 
The other was a small black cur, whose body had 
been torn open. 

Instead of praising my efforts in behalf of Joss 
the boys greeted me with cries of “Shame! ’Fraid! 
Run away!” and would listen to no explanation. 


Come quick! Something’s 





at me. 





shop before the boys remembered about school. 
We reached the schoolhouse half an hour late. 
The teacher stood in the door, armed with a heavy 
ferule. One by one he let us in, aiming a blow at 
each. 

“Take your seats!”” he shouted, as the last boy 
entered. “Joseph Green, where is your brother 
Josiah?” 

“Gone home, sir.” 
volunteering nothing. 

“Why did he go home?” 

“Got hurt.” 

“Where did he get hurt?” 

“Down to the swamp.” 

“What hurt him?” 

“Ran agin’ a cat!” 

At this the girls, knowing nothing of what had 
happened, laughed. 

“Stop that!” the teacher thundered. “Walk out 
here, Joseph Green. Are you trying to make fun 
of me? I'll show you fun!” 

He drew the ferule through his left hand. 

“No, sir, I wasn’t trying to make any fun,” said 


Joseph was a mode! witness, 





Even my friend Jack Vanderpool looked dubiously | 


The dead animals were carried to the wagon- | 


News of the Cat. 


the boy’s back, howling and clawing. A few 
minutes after I ran off to help, the little black cur 
came up, and began to jump at the cat, which 
| thereupon sprang into a tree. 

At this moment, Jack Vanderpoo! appeared and 
brought her down with the first shot. But she 
was only wounded. The dog ran in and grappled 
her bravely. Jack could not get a chance for the 
second shot until poor Gyp, the dog, was killed, 
when he fired and finished the vicious brute. 

The boys helped Joss to his feet, and he started 
for home without a word. 

The teacher listened attentively to our. stories, 
and said, “Well, I’m sorry you did not explain 

| yourself, Joseph. Then I should not have pun- 

| ished you. Now you may all go.” 

| When I got outside, Joe was showing his red and 

| blistered palm to the boys. When he saw me he 
ran at me in a violent manner and tried to kick me. 

Being a peaceable boy I jumped out of his reach. 

“If it wasn’t for my lame hand, I'd lick you 
awful, you sneaking coward, you!” was his greet- 
ing. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
up for you before the teacher?” 

“It was none of your business, anyway; what 
did you want to put in your jaw for?” said Joe, 
repeating his belligerent demonstrations. 

All the boys seemed to think me in some way to 
blame. One dropped snow down my back. When 

I turned another pushed me against the first. 

“Rub his face! Stretch him!” the others cried. 
They closed around me. 
| “Stretching” was a procedure in which the boys 
got hold of their victim by his arms and legs, 
pulled them hard, and sometimes added blows on 
| the stomach. The severity of the punishment 
depended upon their humor. 
| What would have been my experience I can 
| only guess, for suddenly one of the boys spied the 
| teacher looking at us. The boys let go of me, and 
silently slunk away. I stood up and waited. 

“You can go home, Edward,” said the teacher. 
“You don’t seem exactly popular to-day.” 

When school opened next morning, the master 
| turned the blackboard around. On it was written: 

“The trustees will arrest boys who abuse their 
companions. Take notice.” 

Then followed the names of those who had 
surrounded me the night before. The teacher 
|} made each of these boys read the whole thing 
aloud. 

“Do you find your name there?” said the teacher. 
“Yes, sir.” 
| “Read it.” 
| When all the boys had been thus dealt with, the 


“Didn’t I stand 


| master remained silent a minute, drawing the | 


ruler nervously through his left hand. ,Then his 
eyes turned as though by accident upon me. 
| “Edward Addington, you may step to the board 
| and rub this out.” 


What have you got | 


Edward Addington, we will hear | 


Joe said that he and | 


me. I was in Coventry. 

It was very exasperating. I remembered that 
| Jack Vanderpool, too, had looked askance at me, 
and I resolved, if possible, to right myself with 
him at least. So I went to the wagon-shop where 
Jack was eating his lunch. When I explained to 
him about the trouble with the boys, he grinned 
Jack always grinned, showing his teeth, white an: 
regular as a dog's. 

Still, after his fashion, he sympathized with me 
He did not say, “‘That’s too bad! 
but he gave me an invitation to go hunting with 
him the next Saturday. 
| To go hunting with Jack was an honor that every 

boy thereabouts coveted, and the march with him 
through the village would be seen by many of my 
| present enemies. I accepted joyfully. When I 
|} remarked that I hoped we should kill another 
wildcat, Jack grinned again. 

One more day of school, and then a triumph, the 
extent of which I by no means anticipated 


I’m real sorry,” 


WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE MONEY. 


Copper cash, silver bullion, and paper notes 
redeemable in either silver or cash are the three 
forms of money current in China. The circulation 
of the paper notes is always merely local, since they 
are not issued by the government but by private 
| bankers, or, as they are called, “cash shops,” and 
little or no guarantee is furnished that their value 
The local 
paper money is rarely current ten miles beyond 
| the walls of the place of issue. 

The notes are partly written and partly printed 
on thin, coarse paper, and in value range from 
eight cents to about ten dollars. Asa safeguari| 
against counterfeiting, each note, when about to 
be issued, is laid upon the blank page of a book 
kept for the purpose, and two stamps, one in 
black ink and one in red, are applied in such a 
way that a part of each impression is upon the 
note and a part upon the blank page of the book. 
The page bears a number and date corresponding 
to that borne by the note. 

Crude as this method appears, it has been found 
so eflicient that counterfeits are almost unknown. 

The illustration represents two notes issued by 
a bank in Pekin, the larger one of the value of 
about two dollars, and the smaller of about forty 
cents. 

Bank failures are by no means rare in China. 
Indeed, the only security against their constant 
occurrence is the fact, of which each banker is well 
aware, that in case of his failure to cash his bills 
on demand, his bank will be torn down by a mob, 
and that he will be seized and thrown into prison, 
where he will be held in confinement until all his 
property has been wrested from him, even if its 
value should be two or three times his indebted. 
ness. 

It may seem strange that paper money issued on 
such a basis should have even a local circulation; 
but these bills are an absolute necessity. The 
silver bullion commonly comes in blocks weighing 
between four and five pounds each, which cannot 
be carried about; and “cash” are even more 
inconvenient, since a single dollar’s worth of 
Pekin cash would consist of about seven hundred 
pieces, each the size of an American half-dollar. 

The “cash,” or pieces of copper money used in 
China, are not coined, but are cast—that is, run in 
amold. They are round, with a square hole in 
the centre, and are strung generally in lots of one 
hundred upon a string. There are two varieties, a 
large cash current only in Pekin, nearly the size 
of a half-dollar, of which I have just spoken, and 
the ordinary cash current everywhere else, smaller 
in size, twenty-two hundred of which are equal in 
value to a dollar. 

Thus one Pekin cash is worth one-seventh of a 
cent, and one “outside cash,” as it is called, is 
equal to something less than half a mill. 

The first Chinese cash is recorded and described 
as having been made about twenty-three hundred 
years B. C., which would be about the time 
commonly fixed as that of the Flood. 

I have in my possession two pieces of cash which 
are known to have been cast as long ago as when 
King David reigned at Jerusalem. Pieces dating 
back to two or three hundred years B. C. are quite 
common and easily obtained. 

Cash are manufactured exclusively by the gov 
ernment, and there are stringent laws against 
counterfeiting. Originally one piece of cash was 
equal in value to one-thousandth part of an ounce 
of pure silver, and a thousand pieces formed a 
“string” of cash, as'it was called, which was equal 
to an ounce of pure silver, the unit of money in 
China. : 

But government desired to make money cheap, 
and put less copper into each piece. Immediately 
the price of silver rose. That is, it required seven- 
teen hundred cash to purchase an ounce of silver. 

Then, by an imperial decree, each piece was 
ordered to be counted as two, and the financial 
wiseacres of China congratulated themselves that 
they had thus doubled the resources of the empire. 
They found, to their annoyance, that it now took 
thirty-four hundred cash—seventeen hundred by 
actual count—to buy an ounce of silver. 

Next iron cash were issued, but they would not 
pass atall. Then a large cash was cast for use in 
Pekin, each piece of which was equal, if the 
Chinese inscription upon it was to be believed, to 
twenty pieces of ordinary cash. But since each 
contained only three times as much copper as the 
ordinary cash, it passed for three and not for 
twenty. 

The result of all this meddling has been to reduce 
| the money system of China to hopeless confusion, 
the only good result of which is the evidence it 
affords that any piece of coin passes as money for 
what the metal composing it is actually worth, and 
| ho more. 

As has been said, the silver bullion in use as 
|money in China is commonly found in blocks 
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weighirig about fifty Chinese ounces. Each of | ounce, the people objected; and after he had | important to all Europe, and especially to Austria- 
these blocks is worth, therefore, about seventy | enforced payment at this rate for four years, | Hungary and Russia. These two great powers 
silver dollars. Smaller pieces for use in current some influential residents succeeded in getting | are more than jealous of one another. 


business are procured by cutting a large block 
into fragments with an immense pair of shears. 
These fragments are never uniform in shape or 
weight, and any one 
who has occasion to 


| the mayor removed, and a new one appointed. 
The new official signalized his entrance upon his 
duties by making an agreement with the people 
of his district, under the terms of which 
he was always to be allowed four 











make a purchase or 
pay a bill with them 
must be provided with 
his own scales. 

In all business trans- 
actions in which silver 
is the medium of ex- 
change, it must be 
weighed out as one 
would weigh tea or 
sugar. In making the 
bargain, the quality 
of the silver in which 
payment is to be made 
and the weight of the 
ounce must be care- 
fully agreed upon be- 
forehand. 

For not only are 
there different grades 
of purity in silver bul 
lion, but there is a 
great variety of ounce 
weights in China. No 











thousand cash per ounce in collecting 
taxes, and was never to attempt to col- 
lect more. 

That is, the people were willing that 
he should exact twenty per cent. more 





than his due if he would be contented 
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fewer than five differ- 
ent ounce weights are 
used in the city of Pekin alone, and the ounce is 
literally not the same in any two cities in the 
empire. 

The government has a standard of weight and 
fineness to which it adheres in collecting taxes, 
but from which it departs in paying debts. There 
are no laws enforced regarding weights and 
measures. Every merchant and every banker, 
indeed, has one set of scales by which he buys 
and another by which he sells. 

It was at one time my duty to receive from the 
mayor of a Chinese city several hundred ounces 
of silver in behalf of the government of the 
United States. A written agreement had been 
drawn up, in which it was specified that the sum 
should be paid in pure silver bullion of the heav 
iest or treasury ounce weight. At the time set 
the bullion was brought, in parcels of fifty ounces 
each. 

As I knew the fondness of even Chinese officials 
for sharp bargains, I had provided myself with 
accurate scales in order to verify the amount. 

The first parcel proved to be of inferior silver, 
and three ounces short in weight. An examina- 
tion of several other parcels gave a similar result. 
{ handed back the entire amount to the servants 
of the mayor, with the remark that if, within one 
hour, their master did not fulfil his promise to pay 
over the sum agreed upon in pure silver of 
treasury weight, I should cancel the agreement 
for the settlement of the case, and report the 
conduct of the mayor to his superiors at Pekin. 

The servants were gone barely long enough to 
run to the mayor’s office and return, when they 
produced silver which in weight and fineness 
more than fulfilled the terms of the agreement. 
And on the afterrioon of the same day, when I 
went by invitation to dine with the mayor, he 
met me at the door. with an open, hearty laugh 
and the remark ; 

‘I tried to cheat you this morning with poor 
silver and hght weight because I thought you 
would not know the difference; but I found that 
you knew even better than I did.” 

He admitted, without the least sense of shame, 
that he had provided and weighed out the given 
amount in advance in each weight and quality of 
silver, and sent the poor quality and deficient 
weight first, hoping that the trick would pass 
unnoticed. 

It is astonishing that a people possessing com- 
mercial instincts so keen as those of the Chinese 
should have made no serious attempt to reduce to 
order the confusion of their money system. It is 
especially remarkable that in modern times China 
has never seriously considered the necessity of 
establishing a mint and a system of coinage. 

The subject has often been urged upon the 
notice of the heads of the Chinese government, 
and many reasons have been given by them why 
such action was not advisable. Thv real reason 
is the fact that the gévernment could not trust its 
own subordimate officials to conduct such an 
enterprise honestly. 

An incident that recently came to my knowledge 
will serve to show how the local authorities take 
advantage of the uncertainty of the present 
system. 

The land tax in China is fixed by the emperor 
at the rate of a certain number of tenths of an 
ounce of silver per acre. As the farms are quite 
small, the tax is commonly paid in cash. This 
gives the jocal officers an opportunity, which they 
never neglect, to collect more cash for each ounce 
of silver due than they are properly entitled to. 

As has been said, the proper rate is about 
thirty-four hundred cash per ounce. In one of 
the district cities of the province of Chihli the 
mayor had been collecting the taxes at the rate of 
six thousand cash per ounce of silver for years, 
and the patient farmers had paid at this extor- 
tionate rate with no serious complaint. 

Then he raised the rate to seven thousand. 
Still they paid without remonstrance; but when 
he raised the rate to eight thousand cash per 
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with that! And a stone slab upon which this | 
bargain was engraved was set up with great cere 

monial and parade in the centre of the district 
city. Cuester HoLcomBe. | 
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For the Companion. 
SUCCESS 


Have little care that life is brief, 
And less that Art is long! 

Success is in the Silences 
Though fame is in the Song. 


BLiss CARMAN 


— 
SERVIA'S BOY-KING. 


On the afternoon of April 13th King Alexander | 
of Servia was an infant, according to the law of 
his country. He was under the guardianship of 
his father, ex-King Milan, who abdicated in 
| March, 1889, and placed the government of Servia 
| under two regents. 
| By that abdication it was provided that young 
Alexander should become king in fact as in name 
| in August, 1894, at eighteen years old. 

On the evening mentioned above the boy gave 
a dinner party to the regents and their ministerial 
| 





colleagues. ‘They came unsuspiciously. They 
were enjoying themselves at table without a 
thought that their authority had departed, when 
their youthful host demanded their resignations 
| and informed them that he meant to assume the 
kingly office at once. In fact, he had assumed it 
already. 

When the regents angrily protested, they found 
that the boy had surrounded the palace with 
friendly soldiers. He held the veteran politicians 





|}and their bearing on the strike question is so 
| important that their careful consideration will be 


| national law, accepted freight from one connect- 





in comfortable custody during the night. Next 
day they found none so poor as to do them rever- | 
ence. 

The army was with the boy, the representatives 
of the people approved his course, the multitude 
applauded him. Everybody pardoned his usurpa | 
‘tion because the regents had themselves outraged | 
public opinion by interfering improperly in 
elections against the Radicals, the party most | 
favored by the Servian majority. 

It is scarcely to be believed that Alexander, 
though reported a stalwart young fellow, strong- 
minded, and so mature as to have a perceptible 
beard, planned the trap that he sprang on expe- 
rienced men of affairs. Huis father, his mother 
and the Russian agent at Belgrade are credited 
with the preliminary work. 

Ex-King Milan, Alexander's father, though a 
man of dissolute life, is said to be a clever intriguer 
and popular with the army and its officers. The 
boy’s mother, Natalie, nearly five years ago 
divorced from Milan, is also an adroit politician. 
Being a Russian by birth, she is influential with 
the people, who are mostly Slavs and in sympathy 
with Russia. 

While Milan and Natalie were opposed to one 
another, the large influence of the royal family 
was neutralized and the people divided; but 
when these two came together, as they did some 
months ago, and agreed, as it appears they did, 
that their son should seize power, they were able 
to back him with overwhelming support. 

Though the father and mother are believed to 
have instigated the scheme and suggested its 
details, they had to leave to the boy an act of great 
boldness. The audacity and success with which 
he played his part mark him as a youth who is 
likely to be often heard of hereafter. 

This dramatic and even amusing event is not 








only interesting as a personal performance but 


They 
expect to be at war sooner or later. 

Each of them covets influence in Servia, Bul- 
garia and Roumania—countries that separate 
both from Turkey. Should Russia and Austria 
be at war, the aid of Servia, or even the liberty to 
march troops across Servian territory, would be 
valuable to either power. 

Milan was formerly under Austrian influence, 
while Natalie was a ruling spirit of the Russian 
party. It now appears that he has come round 
to her sentiments, for he is said to have obtained 
considerable loans of Russian money to maintain 
his libertine and spendthrift life in Paris. Young 
Alexander, half-Russian in blood, is believed to 
be altogether Russian in sympathy. 

Hence the monarch and people of Servia seem 
to be united in sympathy with Russia for the | 
first time since Servia attained complete independ- | 
ence in 1878. ‘To the czar's armies this may be 
of great advantage in case of war with Austria or 
Turkey. 

This seems not unjust when one remembers the 
great sacrifices made by Russia in freeing Servia 
and her neighbors from the rule of the semi- 
barbarous Turk. 
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For the Companion. 
TWILIGHT 


Fiery in the sky 
irrored in waves which strive no more; 
The cry of night-birds, flitting by, 
And lo! the day is o’er! 
The crescent moon-dise, rising slow, 
With one attendant, radiant sphere, | 
A cloud across the sunset’s glow, ~ 
And lo! the night is here! 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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RIGHTS OF LABOR UNIONS 


Several very remarkable decisions have been | 
rendered lately, by the United States courts, in 
cases involving railway strikes and labor unions. | 
The importance of these decisions has been such 
that, if confirmed by the Supreme Court, they 
may fairly be called ‘‘epoch-making."' They are 
based upon a wholly novel application of law, 








useful to every American. 

In 1887 Congress passed the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, one of whose purposes was to prevent 
any railway, in the language of the act, from 
discriminating against another. If a railway 
crossing a state line, and hence subject to the 


ing railroad, it must accept freight from all. 

The manager of the one line might be the bitter 
enemy of the manager of the other. He might 
wish, personally, to injure his fellow-manager 
and his fellow-manager's business. But the law 
said, no motives, personal, financial, or other 
shall justify such refusal. If the freight is 
offered, the railway must accept it. 

No member who voted for this law dreamed of 
its application to anybody but railway managers. | 
But laws, when enacted, often prove vastly more 
far-reaching than their legislators intended them 
to be. 

A month ago there was a strike on a railway 
running west from Toledo. The railroad people 
replaced the strikers by “non-union” men. The | 
union of locomotive engineers then declared a 
‘boycott’? on the railroad, and when the new | 
employés brought cars to Toledo, to be trans | 
ferred to a connecting railway, the union ordered | 
the engineers on this second road to refuse to | 
draw the cars. 





Since obedience to such an order was a part of 
the rules subscribed to by members of the union, | 
the order was obeyed. | 

The railroad’s lawyers then took the case into | 
court. They argued that if the Interstate Com- 
merce Law forbade the railway managers to 
‘discriminate’ against the freight of any other 
road, it equally forbade the railway employés to | 
do so. The case was argued by counsel for both | 
parties, and the two United States judges, Ricks | 
and Taft, decided that the railroad lawyers were 
right. | 

Under the Interstate Law, they decided, no | 
labor union has a right to “‘boycott’’ any railroad’s 
freight. If they were to do so, they would, in 
the words of the decision, be guilty of criminal 
conspiracy against their country. 

Only a few dayg later, the United States court | 
at New Orleans decided a similar case. Last | 
November, through objection to the acts of certain | 
employers, all the labor unions of the city ordered 
astrikeatonce. The city Board of Trade brought 
the case into court. | 

In 1890 Congress passed the so-called ‘Anti- | 
Trust Law,” forbidding combinations for the 
unlawful restraint of trade. Of course the con- 
gressmen meant this for a law against great 
monopolies and combinations of capital. But the 
lawyers argued that the labor unions, too, were a | 
combination, and that they had in this case com- | 
bined unlawfully for the restraint of the city’s | 
trade. 

The judge decided that this argument was | 
correct, and pronounced the action of the unions 
to have been unlawful and, in the eyes of the 
law, criminal. | 


Both of these cases have been appealed to the | 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is to the | 
credit of the labor unions that they have announced 


| Rathbun. 
| of unreasoning greed, that inspires financial crime. 


| the burden,” 


their purpose of abiding by the law, and obeying 
the orders of the court unless they are reversed 
by a higher court. 

Some people have argued that the decisions 
mean ruin for labor unions, but the wiser leaders 
know that no organization can survive in America 
except by showing respect for tne law. If the 
union’s rules unintentionally ‘violated the law, 
every one acknowledges that they must be 
changed. 

The decision of these cases by the Supreme 
Court will be awaited as an event of great and 
far-reaching importance. 


em ae 


A FAMOUS FORGER. 


Benjamin Rathbun was a picturesque figure in 
the early history of western New York, when 
Buffalo was a frontier town, and not even a cabin 
marked the site of the future Chicago. He was 
the proprietor of the famous Eagle Tavern, and 
was a most genial and successful Boniface. 

He organized a fast stage service between Albany 
and Buffalo. His “lightning line for six passen- 
gers only” was a marvel of enterprise for the 
time. Not content with moderate prosperity he 
embarked in a land speculation, which in magni 
tude and recklessness had never been approached 
in any American town. 

When he began to buy building lots and outlying 
farming lands, Buffalo went wild with excitement 
His example was infectious. The most conserva 
tive settlers invested heavily in real estate, and 
dreamed of making fabulous fortunes in a twelve. 
month Everybody had faith in him, and was 
willing to indorse his notes. He was in every 
thing, and his business operations rapidly rose to 
millions of dollars. 

He did not drink, or smoke, or gamble. He had 
neither vices nor extravagant habits, and devoted 
himself assiduously to his business. While singu. 
larly modest and utterly irreproachable in private 
life, he was also the most remarkable criminal of 
his time. 

In order to obtain capital for his speculations he 
devised an ingenious system of forgery. He paid 
for his land purchases by giving his notes, which 
were indorsed by business associates. Of each 
note he made from ten to fifty copies, and his 
clerk, an expert penman, forged the indorsement. 
He opened an office in New York for negotiating 
this forged paper, the volume of which ran up 
into the millions. 

It was several years before his crimes were 
detected. A protested note was brought to the 
attention of the supposed indorser and pronounced 
spurious. The great bubble was pricked. Rathbun 
was arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. 

After his Waterloo, this Napoleon among forgers, 
meekly accepted his punishment as his just deserts. 
He served out his term in state prison, opened a 
small hotel in New York, and strove to live down 
his reputation. 

Although his operations had reached millions, he 
had never owned more than fifty thousand dollars 
at one time, nor had he ever put away a dollar for 
himself. He died in poverty at the age of eighty- 
two, a generation after his downfall. 

When the old man could be induced to speak of 
the past, he had one thing to say. “It was greed 
that made me a criminal. I was in hot haste to get 
rich, and could not wait. Yet see, 1am now avery 
old man! How much time I would have had, if I 





| had only waited!” 


The moral never grows stale. It applies as well 
to a French minister like M. Baihaut, confessing 
his shame in the Panama trial, as to Benjamin 
It is the lust of sudden gain, an access 


Eee 
UNGRATEFUL AND DISGRACEFUL. 


A visitor to a Home for Aged Women in Con- 
necticut, observed that one of the inmates, a grim 
crone of seventy, was troubled by a hacking cough. 
The next day she brought to her a pot of growing 
herbs, bidding her make a little fresh tea of it 
daily for her cold. 

“I will not break a leaf of it!” cried the old 
woman, her eyes full of tears. “It ‘minds me of 
home. Itis my own! I[ have nothing here of my 
own!” looking round the bare dormitory with its 
rows of beds and single chairs with a dreary dis 
gust. 

The other feeble old creatures gathered round 
the homely little bush with delight, telling of the 
herbs and plants they used to have in their poor 
homes before they were laid away here to die. 

“Are they not happy here?” the visitor asked 
the matron when she went out, 

“They are comfortable,” was the evasive reply. 
“They have food and a bed. But an old woman 
wants her own kin about her at the last, and a 
little corner that she can call home. These are 
chilly death-beds,” glancing back at the rows of 
white cots. “But many families find ‘granny’ « 
burden, and get rid of her in this way.” 

“It would be better for both the hearts and 
manners of the families if they learned to carry 
said the visitor as she left the 
house. 

The librarian in one of the great New Englan:| 
colleges lately showed to a well-known clergyman 
a list of its alumni, boasting that he had obtained 
an account of their present occupation and homes 
The great majority had been poor boys, but were 
now successful and prosperous, having emigrated 
to the Western or Middle States. 

“Very good,” said the clergyman, dryly. “Now 
I should like to have an account of the homes an 
lives of the women—the mothers and unmarried 
sisters who worked and saved—starving them- 
selves sometimes—to send many of these men to 
college. 

“Very few poor men in New England have been 
educated or started in the world without the long 


| sacrifice of some such woman’s life, and some of 


them to my knowledge have never repaid the 
sacrifice with love and gratitude. In the villages 
of New England, I’m sorry to say, are oceasionally 
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found aged women, whose only happiness is in 
the far-away success of some ungrateful brother 
or son.” 

Does any household into which The Companion 
enters plead guilty to these charges? 


2e 
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HIS WORD FOR IT. 


| moment, the other to that of Lord Derby. 


| sweet-natured men. 


Unfortunately the day for illegible handwriting | 


is not past, but it is less commonly met than for- | 


merly. An incident is related as occurring in the 
professional career of Rufus Choate, whose 


peculiar and illegible handwriting was notorious. | 


The story is that Mr. Choate, being in court | 


on an important case, took exception to a state- 
ment by the opposing counsel of certain words 
used by a witness on the previous day. This was 
long before the days of stenographic reports. 
“How do you know,” said the judge to the 


opposing counsel, “that the witness stated what | 


you just said he did?” 


distinctly what he said.” 


“Why do you differ with him?” asked the judge | 


of Mr. Choate. 

“I have the witness’s statement 
replied Mr. Choate. 

“Please let me see your notes pertaining to this 
part of the case,” said the judge. 


in writing,” 


He called the lawyer to his side and said, “Mr. 
Choate, please read to the court what you have 
there recorded.” 

Mr. Choate read aloud to the court as instructed. 
The judge then said: 

“Mr. Choate, do you now solemnly declare that 
what vou have read to the court are the exact 


words as recorded on the paper now in your | 


hands?” 

“They are the exact words, your honor,” 
Mr. Choate’s reply. 

“Then,” said the judge, ‘we shall be obliged to 
depend upon your word, and the court now accepts 
your statements as to what the witness in dispute 
said.” 

Only Mr. Choate’s reputation for honorable 
dealing saved him from a natural and ugly suspi- | 
cion—the consequences of his illegible penman- 
ship. 


was 


~ 
> 





THE FOURTH R. 


Education in the art of road-building is so much 
needed and so hard to obtain that an enthusiastic 
advoeate of the road-reform movement declares 
that to the proverbial three R’s there should he | 
added a fourth—Roads. 

The great scientific British road-builders, Mac- 
adam and Telford, were incited to their inventions 


by the pressing needs of agriculture and commerce. | 


The fine, permanent highways which they laid out 
took the place of clumsy turnpikes with heavy 
tolls, which in their turn had been preceded by 
roads so wretched that two hundred years ago, it is 
said, produce was often allowed to rot in one 
English village when in another only twenty miles 
away there was actual want. 

Somewhat similar as to cause and effect are the 
well-proved facts that in some parts of this country 
farms only ten miles from large cities are worth 
but twenty-five dollars an acre because of the bad 
roads leading to the city markets, while elsewhere 
farms thirty miles from a city, but connected with 
it by model highways, are valued at from two 
hundred dollars to three hundred dollars an acre. 

In some sections of the country, also, it costs a 
quarter of the price received for grain to pay for 
carting it to market over bad roads. 

If the farmers once knew what good roads could 
do for them they would no longer, as Professor 
Shaler expresses it, “wallow in the mire of their 
Ways, pay excessive tolls, endure in a word a 
grinding taxation, generation after generation, 
without appreciating the burden which rests upon 
them.” 





a oe 
WHAT LANDSMATH SAW. 


A writer of the time of the French king, Louis 
XV., relates that he once gave a trying command 
to one of his courtiers to test his obedience. He 
said, “Landsmath, you have lost your confessor?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“I suppose the 
to view?” 

“Yes, sire. He was of the Society of Notre Dame. 
It is the custom of his order to expose the faces of 
their dead.” 

“I want you to go and look at his face.” 

“Sire, my confessor was my friend,” protested 
Landsmath, in distress. “It will cost me much 
suffering to obey you.” 

“IT command you,” said the king. 

“I have never disregarded a command of my 
sovereign. I will obey you,” said Landsmath, 
and he kept his word. 

The next morning the king, on inquiring of 
Landsmath, found that his wantonly cruel order 
had been obeyed. “What did you see?” he asked. 

The courtier’s reply offered his Majesty material 
for serious reflection. 

“What did I see? TI saw that your Majesty and 
J are not worth much, after all.” 


face of the dead will be exposed 
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STILL FRIENDS. 


The author of “Twenty Years in Parliament” 
says that Lord Palmerston had a natural buoyancy 
which his opponents called audacity, but which 
seldom failed to jerk him over a dangerous rut in 
the road, not always without splash but generally 
without harm. 


| ing his travels. 
“Your honor,” was the reply, “I remember, sir, | g ” 5 oa oa 
| engaged to accompany him was one Mahomet, 





acquitted of all blame by a majority of fourscore. 

Next day, in passing through the corridor lead- 
ing from an anteroom to the Upper House, one 
swing-loor opened to his hand, and at the same 


were opponents, but they were also manly and 
They smiled. 

“I was just thinking,” said Palmerston, “what a 
clever fellow he was who had so nearly put me in 
a hole!” 

“Ah!” was the rejoinder. “But nothing like the 
cleverness of the fellow who got you out of it!” 


TOO MANY RELATIVES. 


While in Africa some years ago Sir Samuel 
Baker was engaged on an expedition of research 
which involved many long and tedious journeys. 
Having made a stop at one of the native settle- 
ments, he at length made preparations for resum- 
Among the men whom he had 


who was employed as dragoman. 


Mahomet, Sir Samuel says, who was a great 


| man, suffered from the same complaint to which 


| great 
| subject; 


men are in those countries particularly 

wherever he went he was attacked with 
claimants of relationship; he was overwhelmed 
with professions of friendship from people who 


; . , | Claimed to be connections of some of his family. 
The judge carefully looked at the papers which | 


were handed him, but was unable to read them. | 


Family pride was Mahomet’s weak point. He 
yielded if a stranger claimed connection with his 
ancient lineage. 

The lady whom he had honored by an admission 
to the domestic circle of the Mahomets was suffer- 
ing from a broken arm, and had been left behind 
when he started from Egypt. She had cooked the 
dinner badly, and the “gaddah,” or large wooden 
bowl, had been thrown at her by the naturally 
indignant husband, precisely as he had thrown 
the axe at one man and the basin at another while 
in our service. 

Mahomet met several relations at Kassala; one 
borrowed money of him; another stole his pipe; 


| the third, who declared that nothing should sepa- 


| had met, 


|} reminding him that, 





One crisis in his ministerial life illustrates the | 


absolute good-humor which may prevail even when 
political enmity is at its worst. Lord Derby, the 


father of the present Earl, had made an attack | 


upon him, in the Upper House, with such energy 
and eloquence that the odds against him seemed 
overwhelming. But he defended himself and his 
policy from the dusk of one day to the dawn of 


another, with such tact, dexterity and force of | 


rate them now that “by the blessing of God” they 
determined to accompany him on our 
expedition, if Mahomet would allow him to serve 
for love, without wages. 

I gave Mahomet some advice upon this point, 
although the clothes of the 
| party were worth little, the spoons and forks were 
silver; therefore I should hold him responsible 
for the hone sty of his friend. He assured me that 
Achmet, our quondam acquaintance, was so near a 
relative that he was: 

“Mother’s brother’s cousin’s sister’s mother’s 
son? Eh, Mahomet?” 

pe! es, sar, that’s it!” 

“Very well, Mahomet; mind he doesn’t steal the 
spoons, and thrash him if he doesn’t do his work!” 
“Yes, sar,” replied Mahomet, “he all same like 
one brother, he one good man will do his business 


quietly. If not master lick him.’ 
IN A DITCH. 
The famous Italian composer Verdi, now nearly 


eighty years old, has lately given to the world his 
twenty-seventh opera. 
inn in the village of Roncola, in the commune of 
Busseto. His father kept the inn, and used to 


appeal to the national sense of honor, that he was | 
| on a cough. 


They | 








| 


| ath to July 27th. 





Verdi began life in a little | 


leave his wife at home spinning, and taking charge | 


of the inn and the little grocery store attached to 
it, while he went to Busseto on foot, and brought 
back on his shoulder two baskets of provisions. 


The child showed a great t= for music from 
his babyhood. It was in listening to the organ 
while he was singing in the children choir in the 
village church that he decided on his vocation. 
When he was eight years old he begged his father 
to let him take music lessons, and his father put 
him under the instruction of the old village organist, 
Baistrocchi. 

After three years’ study Verdi took the place of 
his master as organist. 


His father sent him to | 


school at Busseto, but he walked home on Sundays | 


and féte days to perform his duties as organist. 

On one of these walks he met with an accident 
that might have deprived the world of a genius. 
One Christmas morning before daybreak, he 
started from Busseto to play at mass at Roncola. 
Through the black darkness the child had no guide 
except his knowledge of the path. 

He wandered out of his way a little, and know- 
ing nothing of a ditch that had been dug recently, 
he slipped and fell in. The ditch was full of 
water. Shivering with cold and drenched with 
water he tried in vain to climb out. Fortunately a 
peasant woman passed by just as he was overcome 
with exhaustion, and helped the poor little musi- 
cian out. 


REASON FOR HONOR. 


The French Republic has been passing through 
a crisis of scandal in which the corruption and 
rumors of the corruption of representatives and 
other public men have been the daily theme. Some 
honorable and brilliant reputations have been 
destroyed in a day. 

Not many months ago, before the scandals had 


become public, a provincial gentleman came to | 


Paris. In speaking with an acquaintance, he said, 
com lainingly: 

he Deputies from our department can’t be of 
an account in Paris, I think. I hear nothing 
said of them.” 

“Don’t lose your good opinion of them yet,” said 
the Parisian. 

The other day the same provincial gentleman, 
coming to Paris again, met his Parisian acquaint- 
ance once more. 

“Ah,” said the provincial, ‘we send good men to 
the Chamber from our department! 
ever said about them in Paris—not a word! 
they are honorable men for you!” 

There is, after all, a certain merit for a public 
man in not supplying too much material for con- 
versation. 


Ah, 


CULTIVATING OYSTERS. 





Not a word | 


If we cannot “paint the lily,” human ingenuity 


and care can, nevertheless, in many ways improve 
the processes of nature and their results. Nature 
alone never could have produced some of the 
fruits and flowers of our orchards, gardens and 
conservatories. 

Man’s assistance has enabled her to develop and 
expand some of her — and by restraining 
some tendencies and enc ouraging others has 
brought about wonderful variations. A recent 
instance of this is the cultivation of oysters in a 
tank on the coast of the English Channel in 
France. The oysters have been carefully attended 
in their artificial home since the coring of 1890. 

They have already, in the opinion of the experi- 
menters, develope a size and flavor superior to 
those attained by any of the oysters in the natural 
breeding places along the coast. Suppose it should 
be possible to improve the quality of oysters as 
greatly as that of strawberries has been improved 
under cultivation ! 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
The irritation which induces Coughing is 


quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 





AL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS ‘TO ) TI E 


NAVAR EXPED Fair, By St. John? *s Mili- 


Ss tary School, Man- 
lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets 
of a Ship-of-War. Limited number may join. June 


Apply for terms. 


BEAUTIFUL and FREE. 


Six lovely Photo-Etchings, ssavetnes d from the best 
studies of modern masters, given as an 1893 souvenir to 
the public the McPhail by Do. No advertising on 
etchings, rich will be mailed with art portfolio to 
any reader for five 2-cent stamps, the cost of mailing. 

Address MCPHAIL PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 











IN THE COUNTRY. o 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 


o nCORSET 
\ WAISTS 


» Approved by physicians. 

Pat. Endorsed by dressmakers. 
Feb. 23, '86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers 













A Natural Food. 


Conditions o f 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


"W. BAKER & €0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. emehineadanine 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 










| took 
followed by 











Don’t fail to see the an Exhibit 
at the World's Pair. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 


are the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and sold 
throughout THE WORLD. 





Have You Heard 


What Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done and is 
doing for thousands in the cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Pneumonia, Bronchitis, and even Consumption? 
For this class of complaints, Ayer’s Cherry Pecto 
ral stands far ahead of all other specitics. 

Dick, 


cold, 


George W. 
a severe 


of Newton, 
which being neglected, 


Mass., says: “I 
was 


A Terrible Cough. 


ITlost flesh rapidly, had night sweats, and was 


soon confined to my bed. A friend advised the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I began to take 
this medicine and, before finishing the first bottle, 
was able to sit up. Four bottles effected a perfect 
cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





“Baers than whalebone, without doubt the 
best boning materral made.” 


Good 


Dressmakers 


Demand a thin, perfectly 
flexible Dress Stay. The 


Lightning 


Dress Stays 


Are thinnest—take up least room — 
make neatest seams—reduce size of 
waist—conform perfectly to every motion 
of the body of the wearer. 


Wont Stay Bent, 
Wont Rust, Wont Break. 


Special inducement to Dressmakers. 
Send us Your Name for Sample. 
piece of Bone Casing, made 
Free. 4 especially for Lightning Stays, 
will be mz alle od free to any one sending 25 
cents for sample dozen Improved Lightning 
Dress Stays, giving lengths wanted—made 


4 to 16 inches, every half inch—also color of 
casing, white, drab or black. 
= notes, 50 cts. 


UITAR ; As aaa Circular and cata. of in- 


GUITAR, Fie A.PARKE.85 Fifth Ave.,Chicagou. 


See 
Tin-fou 
band 

on every 
genuine 
Lightning 
Stay. 






















Hot WATER 


FOR HEATING 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 


BY 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION 








Ge 


These HEATERS embody every 
modern feature of excellence. The 
Gurney is enequanes for heating 
dwellings and buildings of ordi- 
nary size. The Gurney Crown 
stands without a peer for larger 
work, such as public buildings, 
churches, green- 
houses, etc. Send 
for How Best to 








URNEY 


HEATERS and RADIATORS ‘ "ie Our Homes. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 
163 Franklin St., Boston 
N. ¥. City, Johnson & Co. 

Tl John St. 
Phila., J. C. F. Trachsel 
246 Arch St. 


GURNEY CROWN 














Artistic HQOmes 


**How to Plan and How to Build Them”’ 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. 
a large number of designs and plans and other illustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BCAUTIFUL HOMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 
designs for laying out and beautifying your grounds, and is brim full 
of points you should know about the Building of your Home. 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this paper. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects. Knoxville, Tenn. 


This book contains 














For the Companion. 


HOW COLLEGE BASE-BALL 
TEAMS ARE MADE. 
By the Captain of the Princeton Team, 1892. 


In a general way I think it is true that only ina 
college team’s play does one enjoy a hard-fought, 
old-time game of }ase-ball. There the alumni and 
the friends of the players assemble to see the 





Instructing a Pitcher 


young athletes strive tor college supremacy, and 
to cheer them on with shouts. There one finds no 
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half-past twelve to three we find them eagerly | 
striving for their places, and being encouraged | 
and coached by a well-known professional base- | 
ball player. This man takes the entire team in his | 
charge, and imparts to them as much of his 
experience as they can gain in three weeks. 

He pays especial attention to the “batteries,” 
showing the best swing and position for speed, 
modes of holding the ball, in fact, every trick that 
will aid a young pitcher to become a successful 
strategist in the box. The value of such a good 
coacher to a young team is inestimable. We have 
also another trainer, who among other things | 
watches most carefully the arms of the pitchers, 
and invents the best remedies for a disjointed | 
finger or a “glass arm.” 

During the “caged” season every player must | 
stop and throw about twenty-five difficult ground- | 
ers. Sprints are run; there is practice in following 
a pitcher’s arm and stealing second. Every player, 
not excepting pitchers, must slide twice each day, 
head foremost and feet foremost. This last slide 
is used only when the second baseman “blocks” 
with his knee, and in making the home plate. 
Each pitcher is required to throw a round to all 
the batters, who are able here to strike the ball 
with the same force, and start for first base as 
quickly as in the open air. | 

Tricks can be invented and practised in the cage, | 
and a college team brought into fairly good form 
by the time the weather permits outdoor practice. | 

Every man is sponged daily with salt water, to 
prevent the body from growing thin and to invig- | 
orate the system. After sponging, the player is 
rubbed with alcohol to reduce the danger of) 


* taking cold. Only one regular bath per week is 


allowed, and that two days before a game. 

About March fifteenth the weather permits | 
practice on the diamond. By April first the team | 
is finally measured and chosen, and earnest team | 
work begins. The unsuccessful candidates form | 
a consolidated or reserve team, to train players | 
for the coming years, and furnish men to take the 
places of graduates. 

Zarly in April games with professionals are 
arranged. These serve to show the young players | 
“what they don’t know,” and to teach them many 
tine points of the game. An Easter trip is also 
taken, in which the players face different pitchers 
and crowds.. During the season two games per 
week are played, one in Princeton and one else- 
where. Young men cannot well stand more than 


“playing for a salary,” no shirking a difficult ball | two games each week. 


for record-playing, and no listless atmosphere. | 


To put themselves into thoroughly good condi- 


| throw to third. 


position. 
and decided upon, and all doubtful ones are 


carefully investigated. No matter how simple a | 


play might be, we found a use in it for all nine 
men. 

“Backing up and helping in” is most especially 
criticised ; and I think I am justified in saying that 
the backing up of the Princeton team of 1891 was 
remarkable. 


I remember one instance, in the deciding game | 


with Yale, when Gouverneur Calhoun, of Yale, 
was making the circuit on his three-base-hit to 
centre field. Right field helped in centre field’s 
Left field and short-stop backed 
up the throw at third. Second base was covering 
his base, while first base and pitcher were backing 
the catcher, in case a throw should be made ona 
home run bat. Of course this is playing ball in 
the truest sense of the word, and very few 
professionals acquire such proficiency in these 
minute details. For when such a play occurs, 
each man can remember his checker-board play of 
the night before. 


At these meetings all the “battery signs” and | 


signals to steal second base are discussed and 
considered, as well as different modes to detect 
and betray thé opposing club’s signs. 

Each year many hardships are sought and must 
be endured. They seem almost intolerable at the 
time, but when a team is in the enjoyment of the 
championship the bitterness is all forgotten. 

LAWRENCE A. YOUNG. 
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For the Companion. 


NEWLY MARRIED IN NEW YORK. 
How to Live on One Thousand Dollars a Year. 
By Marion Harland. 


The young couple whose first year at house- 
keeping I am about to describe will be called Jack 
and Jenny, for the sake of convenience to the 
narrator. They had been married just one fort- 
night when they took possession of a flat in the 
Harlem district, New York City. 

Jack was a salesman in a dry gvods store—and 
a good salesman, for his salary was twenty dollars 
aweek. Most people would have spoken of it as 
a thousand dollars a year. The husband and wife 


made much account, in computing expenses, of | 


the extra forty dollars. In point of fact, it paid 
for their fuel and lights. 
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All kinds of difficult plays are proposed | Siena, or some other outlandish town,” she said, 


| bravely. 

| J copy here, as the best way of getting at her 
| methods, one day’s bill of fare, certified by the 
| careful manager to be correct: 

Breakfast. 


Oatmeal porridge 3 cents 
Omelette . - = 
olls . Whew 
| Milk | he 
Coffee i. 
Sugar | bc 
Butter 3 * 

Total 25 cents 

Luncheon. 


1 cup of bouillon 





Mush and milk ‘ 3 

1 cheese sandwich . ~ 

lham sandwich » * 

Bread and butter io 

Fruit . : 7° 
Total 25 cents. 

Dinner. 

Soup . ° 12 cents. 

Liver and bacon » * 

Potatoes é é hee 

2 chocolate éclairs a. « 

Coffee ° ‘ é« 

Bread and butter = 
Total 47 cents. 


The sandwiches were for Jack’s luncheon; the 
| fruit was a couple of apples, one of which she 
| tucked into the neat parcel she made up for him 
| each morning, taking care that it should look like 
a package of dry goods or confectionery. A well- 
dressed young man does not like to appear like an 
| errand. or school-boy carrying his lunch down 
|town. When her mother gave her a small, square 
shopping-bag she joyfully appropriated it for this 
| purpose. 

She contrived to impart as much variety to 
Jack’s luncheon as was compatible with her 
means. Sometimes—but this he never guessed— 
she lunched entirely upon hominy and milk and 
crackers and cheese, that she might buy a bit of 
cold chicken for him. 

They had enough good, wholesome food to keep 
them well and strong. Their fare was kept from 
coarseness by the wife’s skill in cookery. 
| A can of consommé was enough for two dinners. 

She made one pint of it into “Russian soup” by 
| poaching two eggs when they were cheap and 
| laying them upon the hot liquid. 

She learned how to make her purchases to the 
| best advantage. Four chops served for a dish of 
| meat for two people. A steak weighing a poun: 


Every man is on the alert to save the game, and | tion, the men on the team go to the “training 
eager to enroll his name in the annals of college | table.” Here they are furnished with a regular, 


heroes. | well-cooked diet. They must be perfectly regular 


The fifth-story flat was heated by the great | and a half did duty for three meals, appearing 
steam-boiler in the basement. There were, all | last as hash upon toast. A can of tomatoes in 


told, five rooms—the fifth being the tiniest bath-| winter at fifteen cents was wrought into three 


To a spectator, to play on a college team may | and punctual at meals. During the training season * 


appear to be an easy and agreeable thing; but I 
think I can prove that it is by no means easy, and 
in many of its features not agreeable. A 
great many severe hardships are ordinarily 
undergone by the twelve young men who 
make up a first-class college club. 

I shall attempt to sketch only the training 
given at Princeton College each year, for I 
have no direct knowledge of that given at 
other colleges. 

First let me try to remove the impression 
that study cuts little or no figure in a col- 
lege athlete’s life. For one thing, we play 
each day only during the “dinner recess,” 
when the whole college is at leisure. Instead 
of idling about with his friends, the athlete 
gives up his recess to hard practice. 

Again, our faculty allows no one to play 
on the team who is “conditioned” in any 
subject, or backward in his classes. Each 
player must receive written permission from 
his parent or guardian before he is allowed 
to become a member of any ’Varsity club or 
organization. At Princeton no game is per- 
mitted to be played before twelvé o’clock, 
noon, or after half-past three in the after- 
noon, save on Saturdays and holidays. 

Tf the individual collegiate records of the 
players are investigated, it will be found 
that over three-fifths of all the athletes 
stand admirably in their classes. Indeed, 
the college athlete has, in one sense, an intellectual 
advantage over the’student who does not take part 
in athletics, for in after years he is more likely to 
possess a sturdy physique and a body fitted to 
endure the mental strains of a public career 

At Princeton all athletics are controlled by an 
advisory committee of alumni, by a president from 
the Senior class, a treasurer from the Junior class, 
and a captain from the Senior class chosen by the 
*Varsity team of the previous year, just after the 
last game of the season. The advisory committee 
point out the best courses for the undergraduates 
to take, and are consulted with regard to the 
team’s welfare, and also to that of the college in 
matters of diplomacy with other colleges. 

The president and treasurer of the club arrange 
and advertise all games, pay the bills, and have 
control of the finances. The captain picks his 
team each year, and is consulted in relation to all 
the team’s affairs. 

Work always begins on January tenth of each 
yearinthe gymnasium. Here we find about sixty- 
five young candidates for the team, as many as ten 
" often aspiring to a single position. There is a 
careful drill with light chest-weights and dumb. 
bells to develop the muscles of the arms, back and 
legs. A half-mile run each day helps the aspirant 
to “take on a little wind.” 

After three weeks of such work the candidates 
adjourn to the “cage,” an immense brick structure 
one hundred and forty by fifty feet, and thirty. 
five feet high. This building, which is entered by 
a covered passage from the club-house, contains a 
half-diamond. Several large stoves warm the air 
in it in cold weather. It was built especially for 
the base-ball practice, but the foot-ball squad use 
it for their tricks, and the runners find a small 
cinder track fer winter use. In it, during the 


bleak days of February and March, the club can 
“fleld grounders,” throw to bases and bat, with 
the advantages of a May diamond or spring day. 
After several weeks’ practice of this kind the 
least promising players are dropped from the list 
of candidates, and more time and coaching are 
given the rest. 


In the cage each afternoon from 


al 2. 


all smoking, chewing, drinking and late hours 
must be given up. Breakfast is taken at half-past 
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seven, lunch at half-past twelve, and a hearty 
dinner at six o’clock. 

There is little variety in the diet. It consists of 
plenty of good meats of all kinds, eggs and nearly 
all wholesome vegetables, stale bread, and ice- 
cream twice a week. Very few sweets, however, 
are eaten, and nothing fried is permitted. One of 
the pleasantest things about training season to me 
is the entire elimination of that delightful Yankee 
staple, pie, in all its forms and kinds. 

Parties and dinners are also given up entirely 
for a period of three months. Club life, too, is 
sacrificed. A man in training is isolated from 
half of the college life and fun. 

The training table serves the purpose of making 
the men acquainted with the various whims and 
little personal pecularities of their comrades—an 
essential thing in team-playing. The players 
need no watching. The object of all this training 
is to defeat Yale and Harvard; and all are striving 
so earnestly for victory and glory that they have 
no disposition to trifle with the needed regulations. 

Endurance is greatly needed to run so very 
much and “back up bases,” and most of all to 
stand the terrible strain of ten thousand cheers, 
when bedlam follows a beautiful play. 

Base-running is strictly a college feature. In no 
professional contest does one see all the nine 
players executing skilful head- and feet-foremost 
slides, apparently just as much at home falling 
head-first on the hard ground as diving into a pool 
of water. 

The team practises three hours each day, when | 
no game is played, from one to three in the after- | 








room compatible with human stature—and a hall 
shut in 


behind its own door. The rent was 





the Slide. 


twenty-eight dollars per month. An apartment of 
the same size upon the fourth floor of another 
house two streets farther up-town could be hired 
for twenty-five dollars, but it would have to be 
heated by the tenants. Apart from the considera- 
tions that coal was bulky and dirty, and that 
fire-making involved much labor, the tenants 


would have been obliged to engage the janitor’s | 
assistant to carry it by the daily scuttleful up five | 


pairs of stairs, and pay him for the job. 


The bride’s parents furnished her rooms through- 
out, neatly and comfortably, and at her request | 


added to the kitchen-plenishing an oil-stove of the 
latest and best design. 
on the management and possibilities of these 


labor-saving and dirt-avoiding utensils, and was 


resolved to make trial of one. 


The kitchen was small to the young wife, whose | 


eyes were used to the wide spaces of a suburban 
residence. A fair-sized range would take up one- 
third of the floor,,and make the kitchen and 


adjoining dining-room intolerably hot in summer. | 


Having resolved that an economical couple 
might, could and would live upon ten hundred 
and forty dollars a year, our young people cut 
their coat according to their cloth. They were the 
more punctilious in the effort because the yearly 
rent of three hundred and _ thirty-six dollars 
violated what they had been taught to hold as a 
fundamental principle of domestic economy; to 
wit: that rent should never eat up more than one- 
fourth of the income. 

Jenny was a practical economist, and since 
there remained, after deducting the terrible sum 





She had been reading up | 


noon and from five to six. In the first case there | from a non-elastic income, but thirteen dollars 
is a general hard, fast practice of every descrip- | and a fraction for weekly expenses, she proceeded 
tion—throwing, sliding, watching bases and out- | forthwith to divide this into sevenths, and after 





field throws. 
In the latter practice the team assemble at the | 
grounds. Pitchers are hired each day. To face | 
pitchers of every “style” is an excellent training. 
For several nights before an important game an 
hour is spent each night in the captain’s room. | 
Here a board with a miniature diamond marked 
upon it is brought out, with checkers to fill every 


leaving a margin for car-fare, washing bills and 
other incidentals, made up her mind that the price 
of food and kerosene must be brought within a 
dollar a day. 

She had heard of places on the continent where 
travellers kept their souls in healthy bodies upon 
three frances per diem. 

“We'll make believe we are studying art in 


| dishes; a quart of ripe tomatoes in the height of 
| the season at six cents went almost as far, some of 
them being made into salad. 

A can of salmon at twenty cents appeared 
one day as “creamed salmon,” the next in 
the shape of baked croquettes—fried ones 
were expensive—or as escallops. 

Now and then they luxuriated upon chow 
der. One pound of firm cod cost ten cents; 
a pint of milk, four; crackers, two; salt pork, 
one; onion, less than half a cent. There 
was sometimes enough for to morrow’s 
luncheon. 

They did not stint themselves on chowder 
day, for then there was no other dinner 
except bread, butter, coffee, and maybe a 
couple of oranges if they were at their 
cheapest. Sometimes a quarter-pound of 
caramels at ten cents supplied the sweets 
for the repast, and they, too, “lasted over.” 

Our housewifé was chary of desserts other 
than such as I have designated. Good pas 
try was quite out of her reach, and she would 
have no other. A baked omelette soufflé was 
a favorite with both. With eggs at twenty 
five cents a dozen this dainty cost less than 
seven cents. If well-beaten, three eggs 
puffed into a highly respectable dish. 

They also dealt lightly in roasts. The 
smallest joint was too big for the housewife 
in price and size. When a sudden warm 
| spell caught poultrymen on Saturday with a heavy 
| stock of fowls on hand, she went out after dinner 
| and bought a chicken weighing about four pounds 
| for fifty cents. If it were fricasseed, they farec! 
| sumptuously for two days upon half of it; the 
| other half, boiled or smothered, made a third 
dinner. 

In the summer they sometimes furnished their 
table for a week at a time for from seventy-five to 
eighty cents a day, berries, salads and green 
vegetables solacing them for the lack of more 
costly and less wholesome flesh. 

On cold winter nights Jack enjoyed an oyster 
stew. A pint of oysters at twenty cents sufliced 
| for the two. 

The oil-stove was a treasure. Jenny washed 
napkins, handkerchiefs, collars and cuffs, stocking~ 
| and aprons in the kitchen, and heated starch- 

kettle and irons upon the stove. A_ colored 
woman took in the larger articles as ‘family 
washing” at fifty cents a week. 

“But your clothing?” I said; and as I had 
expected, the sunny face was more sober. 

“We bought none, or next to none, that year. 
We had our trousseaux, which were abundant, ani 
I watched closely for the rips or tears, mending 
them promptly and securely. We had no doctor’s 
bills either, for which we could not be too thankful. 
Jack’s salary was raised to eleven hundred dollars 
the second year, and to twelve hundred dollars 
the third. But even with a baby I could have got 
along somehow if it had kept at one thousand 
dollars. 

“We put aside something every week; 
times it was a dollar, sometimes only fifty cents 
Again, there would be a dollar anda half. That 
must have been the average, for we had seventy 
dollars in the savings-bank at the end of the year. 
I was astonished, for sometimes the close sailing 
to the wind discouraged me into the feeling that 
we were almost beggars. 

“Jack rushed off immediately and insured his 
life, paying the first premium out of the ‘sinking 
fund.’ 

“Fortunately we are both very fond of reading, 


some 
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and each brought a tolerably good library into our 
first home. There were many of Jack’s books 
that I had not read, and vice versa. Some of the 
happiest evenings of my life were those spent in 
sewing or knitting, while he read aloud. 

“I kept plants in the kitchen window, and there 
were bright rugs on the painted floor; and there 
was no range, you see. So when the stove-lamp 
was out, and the stove set in the sink, and a screen 
set before the sink, and Jack’s arm-chair and my 
rocker were drawn up to the round table, now 
covered with a pretty cloth, we coveted no man’s 
house or money. ‘“ 

“We had no dissipations, and our ‘outings’ were 
inexpensive. I paid and received very few calls. 
Yet we were happy. We had a home and one 
another, and mother and the girls were running in 
and out of town every week. 

“Of course we could have boarded for less 
money, after a fashion, but it was a fashion neither 
of us liked. It would be ‘staying.’ This, with 
all the work and economizing and comparative 
solitude, was real living.” 


—-@o- 
For the Companion. 


THE BRAVEST DEEDI EVER SAW. 
By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 


It was a wretched morning—wet, dripping, with 
misty wreaths hanging low over every butte and 
crag. For days we had been marching with 
starving horses over rolling prairies from which 
the Indians had burned every blade of buffalo 
grass. Not atent had we in the entire command; 
not a change of clothing, and—since we crossed 
the Little Missouri and struck the head waters of 
Heart River—not a full stomach. 

Ratiops were well nigh exhausted. We were 
living’ on “quarter portions” of bacon, hardtack 
and sugarless coffee. 

It was the summer of the terrible Custer Mas- 
sacre (1876), and night and day we were pursuing 
the Sioux, hoping to overtake and punish them. 
But they seemed to have scattered over the face 
of the earth. 

Sitting Bull, with a great following, had crossed 
the Yeliowstone and gone north. Crazy Horse, a 
brilliant and daring leader, with a host of Ogal- 
lallas and Brules at his back, was known to have 
made for the fastnesses of the Bad Lands of 
western Dakota. 

Thither General Crook was now leading us—a 
column strong in numbers, for we had some forty 
companies of regulars, as well as a goodly force 
of scouts, packers and others. 

Our command consisted of the entire third 
cavalry, most of the fifth, a battalion—four troops— 
of the second cavalry, and a detachment of infantry 
chosen from three regiments. We had men enough 
to overcome all the Indians in Dakota; but with 
starving horses and half-starving soldiers little 
ein be done in the way of aggressive warfare. 

Our rations practically gave out on the sixth of 
September. For several days we lived on horse- 
meat. The choice was between that or our boots, 
and as we had been scouting, tramping and cam- 
paigning ever since the spring, boots were worn 
as thin as our beasts. 

About seven o’clock in the morning of September | 
ninth the news flew down the column like a flash, 
“Sioux village—big one—fifteen miles ahead!” 

Colonel] Mills, then a senior captain serving with 
the third cavalry, had been sent forward by 
General Crook two nights before with orders to 
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trophies which proved that these fellows had been | 
concerned in the massacre, and that they must be | 
part of Crazy Horse’s big band. Therefore their 

friends could not be far away. 

Late that afternoon the whole party came,— 
Crazy Horse with hundreds of his warriors,—and 
a lively fight we had with them; but meantime 
occurred what seems to me perhaps the bravest 
thing I ever saw in Indian warfare. 

“Look out for that ravine!” said Colone! Mills 
to me, as I was riding in among the lodges. 
“There’s a wounded Indian in there, and he has 
killed one of my men.” 

Sure enough! Out on the slopes near the deep, 
brush-hidden depths of the little gorge a cavalry 
soldier, Wenzel, was toppled forward on his 
knees, stone dead, and Sergeant Hass had just got 
a bullet through the arm. It was plain that there 
muxgt be more than one Indian in there, for two 
quick shots suddenly rang out, and a couple of 
scouts crossing the lowlands near the mouth of 
the gully ducked their heads and ran for shelter. 

My orders required me to place the fifth cavalry 
in position facing the bluffs to the southeast and 
south of the captured village. After this duty 
was performed, and I had seen the various troop 
commanders and given them the colonel’s instruc- 
tions, I had leisure to look about me. I did not 
dream what a living volcano there was at the head 
of that little ravine. 

I had found a little patch of grass down in a 
sheltered nook, and had there picketed my poor 
old troop horse and was coming back afoot toward 
the big “lodge” of skins beside which the colonel 
had unsaddled, when I caught sight of three or 
four scouts and troopers crawling toward the 
opening of the ravine, evidently bent on getting 
a shot at the occupants. 

In a moment those fellows were flattened out on 
the ground like a hunted squirrel on the trunk of 
a tree, and the moisture-laden air rang with shots 
as the lead whizzed over their heads. 

Every one seemed to wake up all at once to the 
realization that there was a nest of redskins up at 
the head of the gully. Presently a concerted 
effort was made to fetch them out. 

Half a dozen officers and several dozen soldiers 
and scouts took part and, as though by common 
consent, the leadership devolved on one of the 
handsomest, bravest, manliest cavalrymen it was 
ever my lot to know—Philo Clark, then lieutenant 
and aide-de-camp to General Crook. 

I remember him vividly as he looked that day, 
the broad brim of his scouting hat tossed back 
from his forehead, the collar of his buckskin 
hunting shirt loosely fastened at the throat—no 
sign of uniform about him, for in those days we 
rarely wore the army blue on Indian campaigns. 

He came striding forward, rifle in hand, and | 
waving the men to “go in” along the slopes to the 
right and left of the ravine. He himself, to my 
horror, coolly pushed straight forward into what 
might be called the mouth of the gully—straight 
on past the point where the venturesome troopers 
had been flattened out so short a time before. 

In an instant, it seemed to me, the clump of 
bushes at the upper end began to spit fire like a 
Fourth of July mine. A blue cloud of sulphur 
smoke hung over the Indian burrow. The clatter 
of rifle shots was like that of a Gatling gun. 
Several soldiers dropped in their tracks along the 
grassy slopes. ‘ 

Jim White, one of our best scouts and a great 
friend of Buffalo Bill’s, gave one ghastly ery, “O 
my God, boys!” clasped his hands to his heart and 
plunged forward on his face, stone dead. 

Reeling back from the sudden shock, our men at 
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push through to the Black Hills with his com- 
mand,—one hundred and fifty picked horses and 
men and a pack train,—load up with all the 
provisions he could buy, and hasten back to meet 
us. This very morning at daybreak he had dashed 
into the village which his scouts “located” during 
the night, and was now “hanging on” to his prize 
until we could reach him. 

Well, we got there—pushing ahead through mud, 
mist and rain. Being adjutant, I happened to 
ride at the head of column as we neared the scene, 
and 80 obtained a capital view and a lasting 
impression of the situation. o 
_For the time being there was a lull in the fight. 
Forty-one big lodges were scattered about the 
ravines in a deep amphitheatre of the craggy hills 
known as Slim Buttes. Mills had scattered the 
Indians just at dawn, captured a herd of four 
hundred ponies, found several seventh cavalry 
horses, one of Custer’s beautiful silken guidons, 
Captain Myles Keogh’s gauntlets, and other 


the moment scattered right and left, for we had 
struck a formidable ambush. Nota vestige of an 
Indian could we see; yet that scooped-out shelter 
of theirs was evidently crammed with them. 

I myself was over on the right bank at the time, 
and ducked with amazing promptitude when that 
storm of fire and lead burst on us. My next | 
thought, when I found myself unhurt, was for 
Clark. We had been warm friends from our cadet | 
days at West Point, and my heart was in my 
mouth with fear for him. 

There he stood, just where I had seen him the 
instant before, with the same quiet smile on his 
face, never bending, never swerving, if anything 
rising higher on tiptoe, as though striving to peer 
into those dark, fire-flashing depths up the gully. 

Mechanically he was thrusting another cartridge 
into the breech of his rifle. Bang! bang! went | 
the Indian guns. Whiz! zip/ spat the bullets. 

“Down, Clark! Down!” shouted dozens of | 
voices in tones of agonized dread. 


. 
| to get the women and pappooses out 


-land. 





“Come out of that, Philo, for heaven’s sake!” 
yelled a second cavalryman close beside me. But | 
just as placidly and unconcernedly as he would 
have strolled into his troop stables, smiling the 
while at the consternation he was creating, even 
finding time for a half-laughing rejoinder to the 
appeal of a comrade from our side, Clark pushed 
ahead until he could peer in through the veil of 
smoke, raised his rifle, aimed and fired. 
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of our executive. He is appointed by the Presi 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, and holds his 
oflice during the good-will of the President. This 
is usually while the appointing President remains 
in power; but sometimes succeeding adininistra 
tions, regardless of party, permit the consul to 
continue at his post. 

Many of our American consuls have remained in 
three and four administrations 
Why not? 


the world are fitness and ex 


oflice through 


In no place in all 


perience more desirable. 

\ consul is expected to 
learn the language, laws, cus- 
toms and commerce of the 
country in which he resides. 
Having spent perhaps years 
in doing this, why should he 
be required on a change of 
administration to give way 
to a new officer who, after 
learning the consular duties 
and accomplishments, will 
himself be put out by another 
The rotation 
democratic, 


new beginner? 
system may be 
but it is 
foreign service. 

The duties of a consul are 
often important, requiring 
training and experience. If 
Americans «die abroad, and 


injurious to our 









Then as coolly, he motioned, “Come 
on! Come on!” 

It was too much for the crowd. 
Everybody seemed to make a simul- 
taneous dash then. In vain the hidden 
Indians fired and strove to sweep the 
ravine. 

A moment more and brave old Cap- 
tain Munson had leaped in from one 
side and was half-dragging, half-lift- 
ing out some terrified squaws. Other 
willing hands were passing out some 
screaming little Indian children, so as 


of harm’s way before closing accounts 
with the warriors. 

Then finding their “non-combatants” 
kindly treated, instead of being slaugh 
tered, as would have been the case 
had we been the besieged, the Sioux called out for 
quarter and surrendered. One old villain who 
went by the name of American Horse was already 
shot through the body and past praying for. 
Another fellow, who called himself Charging 

sear, subsequently became an Indian scout in our 
service, and behaved very well. The others were 
kept as prisoners until we got to the agency at 
Red Claud. 

I had seen some Indian fighting before this 
affair, and have been in one or two campaigns 
since; but I recall no piece of individual daring 
and bravery and consummate coolness under fire 
to eclipse Philo Clark’s exploit at Slim Buttes in 
1876. 

Gallant fellow! He became a captain a few 
years later, and was serving in Washington City 
on the staff of Lieutenant-General Sheridan, who 
thought the world of him, when death, which had 
spared him a hundred times over in Indian 
warfare, cut him down in the midst of peace, 
security, and in the very prime of a vigorous life. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSUL. 


To the citizen of the United States travelling 
abroad there is no more interesting or useful 
functionary than the consul of his country. None 
but the traveller realizes the advantage of finding 
an official friend among strangers in a foreign 
To him the consul’s familiarity with the 
surroundings, the language and the strange 
requirements are often invaluable. 

Is the tourist wrongly pounced upon by some 
over-oflicious foreign policeman? The consul will 
get him free. Has his passport expired? The 
consul will procure for him a new one. Is he 
imposed upon, or robbed? The consul knows 
how to put the foreign officials on the offender's 
track. 

Has the traveller met with accident, or is he in 
distress? The consul will be his friend; and 
should even death overtake him in his wanderings, 
the consul will see his body decently buried or 
sent to his friends at home. 

The experienced traveller, on reaching a strange 
city in Europe, will at once put himself in commu- 
nication with the consulate. There he will get his 
letters, and his news from home. There his eyes 
will be gladdened by the sight of the big coat-of- 
arms over the consul’s door, with the American 
eagle, reminding him that here he has his country’s 
protection. If his soul be not dead to patriotic 
emotion he will feel « new thrill to see the stars 
and stripes wave there, the proud emblem of his 
native land. 

Hie will find the consul the representative of no 
clique and no party. No matter what administra. 
tion appointed him, he is there the representative 
of his whole country. Whether the caller be of 
one party or another, it is enough that he is an 
American. 

Our countrymen usually cease to be strong 
partisans when abroad. That is one of the many 
good and broadening influences that come of 
foreign travel. 

The consul is the immediate agent of the Depart- 
ment of State, the most conservative subdivision 
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away from their families, he must look after their 
property and estates, accounting for the same to 
the representatives of the deceased person, or to 
the United States Treasury. 

It is his duty to be present at, and certify to the 
department the legality of, marriages of United 
States citizens, though the marriage ceremony) 
itself must be solemnized by a civil or church 
official of the land where it occurs. 

Passports are vised, or certified to, by the consul, 
and it is his duty to settle the dir putes, which are 
endless, between American shipmasters and sea 
men. He must protect and advise citizens of his 
country who have been wrongfully arrested, or 
whose business rights or interests under any 
treaty have been interfered with. 

If he is zealous and patriot?e he will aid his 
countrymen in introducing United States manu- 
factures into other lands. It is a part of his duties 
also to make frequent reports to the department 
on all subjects, except polities, that he thinks may 
be of special value or interest to our people. 

These communications are usually published by 
the State Department, for distribution, in monthly 
pamphlets, under the title, “Consular Reports.” 
They frequently information of great 
value. 

The United States imports every vear more than 
eight hundred millions of dollars’ worth of good-~ 
from abroad. The duty collected on them, in spit« 
of the fact that many are on the free list, amount- 
to nearly two hundred millions of dollars. 

All invoices of 
goods must, first of all, be presented to the consul 
for examination as to their cost and value. With 
out the consul’s official declaration that the facts 
have been stated in the invoice, not one dollar’s 
worth of the goods is permitted to enter at the 
American Custom Houses. 

In this examination and legalization of the 
invoices the consul becomes a close agent and aid 
of the Custom Houses and the Department of the 
Treasury, with both of which he is in constant 
communication. Unfitness for his duty, from 
neglect or lack of training, may cost the treasury 
and the people large sums of money. 

Every invoice legalized costs the shipper two 
dollars and fifty cents, and the fees so collected 
more than support the whole consular system. 

The United States have altogether some two 
hundred and fifty consular posts scattered over 
the world. Many of these, however, are but 
subordinate consulates or agencies, under the 
control of the nearest consul. Some of them, even 
as consulships, are, owing to want of commerce, 
unimportant and not self-sustaining. 

Usually at the capital of each foreign state a 
consulate-general is established, whose chief 
officer, in addition to the duties at that post, has a 
certain limited control of the other consulates in 
his district. 

The line between the duties of diplomatic officers 
and consuls is not precisely defined, but in general 
the diplomats are political, the consuls commercial, 
agents of their country. The diplomatic posts are 
usually filled by ministers and envoys, who look 
especially after the political interests and treaties 
between nations. In some instances, as at Cairo, 
Athens, Lisbon, Teheran and elsewhere, the offices 
of United States minister-resident and consul 
general are combined. Ss. H. M. BYERS 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Is it right to tax all to support schools? Why? 

Ought children to be compelled to attend school ? 

Are too many subjects taught in our schools ? 

Compare the school-work of boys with that of girls 
at the same age. Of European and American 
children. 

What are kindergartens? Their advantages ? 

Ought manual training to be given in all schools? 
Why ? 





For the.Companion. 


AN INDIAN WIND SONG. 


The wolf of the winter wind is swift, 
And hearts are still and cheeks are Be 
When we hear his howl in the ghostly drift, 
As he rushes past on a phantom trail; 
And all the night we huddle and fear, 
For we know that his path is the path of Death, 
And the flames burn low, when his steps are near, 
And the dim hut reeks with his grave-co.d breath. 


The fawn of the wind of the spring is shy, 

Her light feet rustle the sere, white grass, 
The trees are roused as she races by, 

In the pestering rain we hear her pass; 
And the bow unstrung we cast aside, 

While we winnow the golden, hoarded maize, 
And the earth awakes with a thrill of pride 

To deck her beauty for festal days. 


The hawk of the summer wind is proud, 
She circles high at the throne of the sun; 
When the storm is fierce her scream is loud, 
And the scorching glance of her eye we shun; 
And oftentimes, when the noon is bright, 
A silence falls on the choirs of song, 
And the partridge shrinks in a wild affright, 
Where a searching shadow swings along. 
The hound of the autumn wind is slow, 
He loves to bask in the heat and sleep, 
When the sun through the drowsy haze bends low, 
And frosts from the hills through the starlight creep; 
But oftentimes he starts in his dreams, 
Jhen the howl of the winter wolf draws nigh, 
Then lazily rolls in the gold-warm beams, 
While the flocking birds to the south drift by. 


P. MCARTHUR. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GNAT’S POINT OF VIEW. 


In an exhibition of water-colors in New York 
there was a picture that excited much curiosity 
and interest. 
plain, covered with a growth of gigantic green 


trunks, bare of branches and swayed by the) 


wind. 

In this forest crept strange and monstrous 
shapes. Snakes lay coiled at the roots; and 
many-footed beasts crept up the trunks, while a 
huge dragon, with outstretched wings and quiv- 
ering claws, swept down upon a little creature 
hidden in the recesses of the green trunks, of 
which little could be seen butits terrified, strained 
eyes. 


“A forest in fairyland ?"’ guessed one observer. | 


“The world before man was created ?’’ ventured 
another. 

“No,” said a third, standing near. ‘It is only 
a knot of grass growing on the sea-sand, and a 
dragon-fly pursuing a gnat. But it is taken from 
the gnat’s point of view.” 

Other men than this artist choose to look out at 
the world from the lowest standpoint. 

There may be some young girls among the 
readers of this paper who see no great facts or 
possibilities in the years coming to them; nothing 
but unlimited new gowns, picnics and dances. 


There are boys who see only in their future, | 
chances for smoking, tippling and ‘‘sprees’’ more | 


or less vicious. 

There are full-grown citizens who voted at the 
last elections, who were blind to the great interests 
which affect the national life and character, and 
saw only the petty question of their own chances 
for office. 


4 | 
A man died not long since who had done much { 


to turn the thought and energy of his time to the 
service of Christ. Catholics, Protestants, Jews 


and infidels stood with reverence at his grave, | 


paying honor to his broad humanity and deep 
faith. 


**Yes,”’ said one well-meaning clerical spectator, | 


mournfully shaking his head, ‘‘but he never would 
wear a clerical waistcoat !’* 

Our actions and fate largely depend on the 
focus in which we see life. It may seem to you, 
as to the prophets, deeper than death and high as 
God. Or the little sand-heap where you live may 
become the world to you, and your petty trouble a 
mighty dragon. 

Remember that with good intentions you may 


forget your place as a man, and look at your | 


duties, at work, at politics, at marriage, at even 
the religion which could save your soul, from the 
gnat’s point of view. 





eo 
NOT TOO OLD. 


The Rev. Peter Thacher, who was one of our 
public-spirited clergymen in the latter part of the 
stirring eighteenth century, gave, at the very end 
of his life, unconscious testimony to the effect of 
early religious teaching, and also to his own 
simplicity of character. 

He was very ill with consumption, and had 
taken, with his son, a voyage to Savannah, in 
hope of obtaining some relief there. It was too 
late, however; the invalid died in two weeks after 
reaching a warmer climate. 

As he lay down for the last time early in the 


It represented a desolate, sandy | 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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evening, a few hours before his death, he softly | lovely. Beautiful milkmaids sat under their cows | struck the very spot where the miners were 


repeated the nursery prayer: 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my sou! to keep; 
if should die before I wake, 
Lpray the Lord my soul to take. 
| Then he turned to his son, and said : 
‘‘My son, this little prayer 1 have not omitted | 
| to repeat on going to bed for forty years. This | 
| may be the last time; I charge you never to omit 
Sg 
An old man, he was yet not “ashamed to say 
his prayers.” 


THE TOUCH. | 
If there is any subject that people in general | 
think they are specially familiar with, that subject | 
is their own sense of touch or skin-feeling. Yet | 
how few will not be surprised to learn that the 
points of a pair of compasses held two and three. | 
fifths inches apart against the middle of one’s own 
back feel like but one point? Ifopened out to two | 
| and a half inches, they feel like two. This was 
| discovered by Weber in a series of experiments to 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately called atten- 
| tion. 


| Weber found the tips of the foretingers could | 
| fee) the two points when they were one-twelfth of | 
an inch apart, but not when closer together. | 
3etween this fine sensitiveness and the coarse | 
sensitiveness of the middle of the back all the 

outer parts of the body vary. 

For instance, the inner surfaces of the second 
joints of the forefinger can distinguish the two | 
compass points one-sixth of an inch apart. The | 
innermost points have less sensitiveness of this | 
sort, but rank in it equal with the tip of the nose. | 
The end of the toe, the palm of the hand and the | 
cheek have alike one-fifth of the perceptiveness of | 
the tip of the foretinger, and the lower part of the 
forehead has one-half that of the cheek. 

The back of the hand and crown of the head are 
nearly alike in having fourteen times less sensi- 
tiveness of this sort than the tip of the forefinger. | 
The thigh has less near the knee, and the points 
of the compasses must be an inch and one-half 
apart before the breast ceases to feel them as one. | 

Mr. Spencer accounts for these differences on | 
the ground of the greater practice of some parts 
of the body in feeling various objects. For in- 
stance, the finger-tips are educated in the matter, 
| and their qualities transmitted by inheritance to 
| successive generations. The tongue, always feeling | 
the teeth, and often feeling particles of food, is 
| still better educated. Its tip can distinguish be- 
| tween compass points one twenty-fourth of an 
| inch apart, and is the most sensitive member of 
| the body. 

Mr. Spencer’s theory agrees with some well- | 
| known facts. For example, he showed what was | 
| pretty well known long before he was born, that 
| the finger-tips of the blind are more sensitive than | 
those of persons who can see, and who therefore | 
do not practise their sense of touch so much. He | 
also found that skilled type-setters were more sen- 
| sitive than the blind on whom he experimented, 
for the type-setters could distinguish both compass 
points when one-seventeenth of an inch apart. 

It may be suggested that many facts could be 
| adduced to show that parts of the body do not 
| become more but less sensitive by continual 
| touching of things. The fingers of a seamstress 

are often “calloused” by needle-pricks or pres- 
sures, and yet she is «lways as much seeking to | 
| avoid the pricking as the type-setter is to seize but | 

one type. 
| But in such scientific matters theories are plenty, 
| and easily made. The facts themselves are the 
interesting things, as are all pieces of novel infor- 
| mation about the wonderfui human body. 
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BLACK HAWK’S MAGNANIMITY. 


After the repulse of the British and Indians at 
Fort Stephenson in August, 1813, Black Hawk 
became disgusted with the ill fortune just then 
attending the British arms, and left hastily for 
Rock River. A party was sent by the Americans 
to follow him. The pursuit was continued until 

| the party, confused by many trails, was forced to 
break up, and each man had to look out for his 
own safety. 

On emerging from a thicket one day, a scout 
| named Kilbourn saw at a distance an Indian on his | 
hands and knees slaking his thirst at a spring. 
Instinctively the scout levelled his rifle and pulled | 
the trigger. The flint was shivered against the | 
pan, but the priming failed to ignite. } 

The Indian sprang to his feet, and levelled his | 
rifle at the scout. He did not fire, however, but 
advanced upon Kilbourn and made him prisoner. | 
Kilbourn then recognized his captor as none other | 
than Black Hawk himself. 
sean white mole digs deep, but Makataemish 
I 





akiak flies high and can see far off,” said Black 
Tawk to the scout. After some words to his band 
Black Hawk informed Kilbourn that. he had 
decided to adopt him into the Sac tribe. 

After three years’ tye J for a chance to 
| escape, the scout found it and regained civiliza 
| tion. During the Black Hawk War of 1832, Kil. 
| bourn was again employed in the service of the 
‘overnment, and was captured by Black Hawk at 
| the battle of Stillman’s Run. He nerved himself 
Fed the torture which he felt sure must now await | 

m. 

Nor was he comforted in the least when Black 
Hawk, apaeee J close to him, said in a low tone, 
“Does the mole think that Black Hawk forgets?” 

Just before sunset of the day of his capture, 
Black Hawk again came to him, loosed the cords 
that bound him to a tree, and conducted him far 
| into the forest. Pausing, the Indian said: 

“I am going to send you back to your chief, 
though I ought to kill you for running away a long 
time ago, after I had adopted you as a son; but 
Black Hawk can forgive as well as fight.” 





| 
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OLD WORLD “EXAMS.” 


School examinations and composition-writing 
produce funny results the world over. An Austrian 
teacher, Herr Griiser, has recently published, in 
Vienna, a book called “Humor in the School,” 
which is made up of instances of blunders col- 
lected in the Austrian schools. The mind of the 
Austrian public-school pupil, judging from the 
instances contained in this book, is of a peculiarly 
limpid and artless character. In an examination 
in history a pupil was asked: 


“How many Coalition wars can you name?” 

“Four,” he answered. 

“Name them.” 

“The first, the second, the third and the fourth.” | 
A scholar in the eighth grade began an historical 
— in the following fashion: 

“When the heart, throbbing with a genuine 
yatriotism, turns over with a glance of pride the | 
eaves of world history, it finds,” ete. 

A girl in a high school was set the task of com- 
posing an account of “an excursion in the moun.- | 
tains.” She wrote in this beautiful vein: | 
“On the little lake everything was idyllically | 


| well be held in perpetual remembrance. 


| cates this church to the glory of God.” 
| the day of the public opening the emperor looked 


| nearer. 


in order to milk them. On the surface of the lake 
this charming sight was mirrored upside-down.” 

A young lady who was required to write a 
description of a ship ended with the sentence: 

“From all these particulars, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the ship may justly be called the 
camel of the sea.” 

A student of natural history, treating of the 
hibernation of animals, said that “the marmot 
sleeps so soundly in the winter that he does not | 
even awaken if he is struck dead.” 

The author of an essay on the “uses of animals” 
asserted that “the horse is serviceable to man by 
his swiftness. How many brave soldiers owe 
their lives to the swiftness with which their horses | 
have carried them away from battle-fields!” | 

A boy who was asked in an examination, “What | 
is optics?” replied, “The science of illusions ;” 
and another, more witty no doubt than he meant 
to be, answered the question, “What is a cynic?” 
thus: “A philosopher who lives a dog’s life.” 

None of these answers are more remarkable, | 


probably, than that made by a schoolboy in France. | 


“What are marsupials?” asked the teacher.* 

“Animals which have pouches in their stom- 
achs,” said the bo 

“Correct. And 
for?” 

“To crawl into and conceal themselves in when 
they are pursued!” 


y: 
what do they have the pouches 
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For the Companion. 


SINCE LAST | HEARD HIS SONG. 


Where has he been since last I heard his song, 
The long and dreary winter months between ? 
A month of bird-life many years must mean, 

So sweet each hour on light wings borne along. 

Now, standing forth from all the happy throng 

hat rise from earth and from the heavens lean, 
My red-breast of past years again is seen; 
And in and out between the rafters strong 
Short flights of wing the busy builder takes. 
Did some one learn to love him as I do, 

In those long absences the winter makes ? 

And does she keep for him her young heart true 

Until the Spring for her again awakes ” 

Then, lover of my bird, love I thee, too! 
MARY A. MASON. 


| and knocked off the cap with 


| crouching. One of the men eprang at the tube, 
his pick. Then he 
| put his mouth to the tube and shouted as loud as 
| he could. The sappers at the other end heard 
| what seemed a faint wail from the bowels of the 
| earth. They stopped their pounding, and shoute:| 
through the tube in their turn. 

“Hello!” the engineer called. “How are you?” 

“We're all right!” the voice came from the pit. 

“Have you anything to eat?” 

“Not a thing!” 

“Can you breathe?” 

“Yes, through this tube.” 

“Have you a light?” 

“About an inch of candle.” 

“What would you like to eat—milk or bouillon?” 

Bouillon!” called the voice, eagerly. 

“Then watch the end of the tube.” 

A big kettle of bouillon had been prepared for 
such an emergency. It was poured into the tube, 
and the six men took their turns in catching the 
liquid as it came through. 

y and by one of the buried 
“What time is it?” 

“Midnight,” answered the engineer. 
ee We thought it was noon the next 
day. 

The miners were asked what they had been 
doing, and said that they had been playing “jack. 
stones” with pebbles. 

The sappers had now but to follow the tube with 
their digging operations, and in due time they 
reached the imprisoned miners, and restored them 
to daylight and the open air. 


miners called, 
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A DOG’S CHARITY. 


A Chicago dog has distinguished himself in an 
unusual way. He has always been tenderly cared 
for, sleeping on cushions and living on choice bits 
from his master’s table. For a number of days it 
was noticed that he seemed unwilling to eat his 
breakfast in the house. Every morning he took 
his portion of meat between his teeth, walked to 
the door, wagged his tail, and looked at the servant 
appealingly. 
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EUPHRASIA. 


A legend connected with the Church of St. Sophia 
is recalled by “An Idle Woman in Constantinople,” | 
and as it contains a moral fragrant of truth, it may 
When | 
the basilica was finished, the Emperor Justinian | 
gave orders that an inscription in letters of gold 
should be placed about the dome, “Justinian dedi 
But on 


up at the dome, and saw, with amazement, that the 
inscription ran, ‘‘Huphrasia dedicates this church 
to the glory of God.” 


“What is the meaning of this mockery?” he} 
asked, pointing upward, and turning to the Patri- | 
arch sitting beside the throne, he said, “Did I not 
command you to have my name engraven on the 
dome?” 

“Whois Euphrasia?” called the Patriarch. “Who | 
knows a woman bearing such aname? If any one 
can answer, let him speak.” 

From the priests to the lowest of the assembled 
thousands the question, “Who is Euphbrasia?” ran 
round the church. No one answered. At length, 
while the ago ped sat mute and amazed, a misera- 
ble fellow who cleaned the marble floor stepped 
forth, and said: 

“Imperial Cesar, to whom I am unworthy to 
raise.my eyes, I know a woman with such a name, 
but she is almost bedridden. She lives in a little 
house near one of the walls of the church.” 

“Bring her hither,” commanded the emperor, 
and straightway pages and chamberlains rushed 
out and soon reappeared, carrying an aged woman | 
who trembled in tea! limb. | 

“Is your name Euphrasia?” asked the emperor. | 

“Yes, mighty emperor, it is.” 

“What do you know of that inscription?” and he 
pointed aloft to the large letters on the vault. 

“Nothing, my lord, nothing!” 

“But you see your name on the church. 
there instead of mine. What have 
toward the building of the church?” 

“Great king, nothing. My lord mocks his poor 
servant.” 

“Not at all,” ~~ the emperor. ‘They tell me 
you live near. Think! Have you done nothing, 





It stands | 
you done 


spoken nothing, thought nothing to give you this 
| claim?” | 


Ping ie: f 
is so small Iam ashamed to trouble my lord with 
its mention.” 

“Speak, I command you,” said Justinian. 
not. Tell me all.” 

Then she told how, as she lay on her bed in her 
little house, she heard with sorrow the travail of 
the oxen and mules, carrying the marble and brick | 
and beams up the steep hill, and her heart was 
sore within her; and hew, when she grew better, 
the thought struck her: ; 

“Who knows if I cannot do something to ease 
their pain, the poor dumb beasts, so patient in 
their woes! At least I will try.” 

So she took her bed, and bore it into the road, 
and scattered the straw from it on the steep ascent. 
It was but a little, but lo! as she worked, the straw 
seemed to grow and gray 4 and cover the whole 
road, and from that time the oxen passed pleas- 
antly with their loads, and she heard no more 
distress. 

The tears were in Justinian’s eyes, and he said, 


“Fear 


| in a gentle voice: 


“Let the name of Euphrasia stand; she is more 
worthy than I, for of her little she gave all she 
had.” 
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AN ADVENTURE 


Recently six laborers who were working in a 
great clay pit near Chateaudun, in France, were 


UNDERGROUND. 


overwhelmed by the caving in of the pit. A great | 


mass of earth had fallen in upon them. No one 
connected with the work believed that their lives 
could be saved; they were simply somewhere in 


| the midst of a vast deposit of clayey earth, and 


must already, it was said, be smothered. 
Nevertheless, the aid of science was invoked. 


Not very far away was Versailles, and from there | 


an army engineer and a little corps of sappers 
were brought at once. 

The engineer ascertained as nearly as he could 
the spot where the clay-workers must have been 
when they were overwhelmed, and using his 
technical knowledge in calculating distances, deeve 
a long tube cautiously in the direction of this spot. 

Crouched in a little air space beneath a couple 
of timbers, the six clay-miners, all still alive, heard 
the dull sound of the blows upon the cylinder, and 
knew that an effort was being made to save them. 
This buoyed them up, though they were nearly 
suffocated. 

At last the sound of the blows came nearer and 


itself not faraway. The men had with them a bit 
of candle. They lighted it, and by and by its light, 
flickering faintly in the foul air, revealed a strange 


| object entering, in little jerks of a quarter of an 


inch each, their place of refuge. 
t was the capped head of the tube. The engi. 
neer had calculated with such nicety that he had 


,” she said, “there is a little act, but it | 


They seemed to be struck in the clay | 


If the door was opened he disappeared immedi 
ately, and would not be seen for several hours. If 
the door was not opened, he placed his meat on the 
floor anid sat guard over it until an opportunity for 
escape arrived. Finally the household became 
interested to know where the dog went, and one 
morning his master decided to follow him. 

He stationed himself outside the door, and when 
the dog appeared was careful not to attract his 
attention. But the dog saw him and immediately 
assumed an air of indifference, as though he had 
an idea of taking a walk, but was not quite sure 
that he felt well enough. 

Finally the dog lounged toward the gate and 
sneaked out. Down the alley he trotted, a piece 
4 - a in his mouth, and turned into a vacant 
shea. 

When his master reached the place, the dog was 
sitting quietly in the corner of the shed. He 
seemed surprised and a little ashamed. Near by 
the last of the meat was being eaten by another 
dog, homely, dirty and unkempt, with prominent 
ribs, and evidently a tramp. 

But he was a dog, if he was not beautiful, and 
the other dog’s charity was plainly his only sup 
port. This was a dog’s understanding of his duty 
to his fellows. 


A FORGETFUL WOMAN. 


“It’s cur’ous how fergitful some folks are, now 
aint it?” inquired Mr. Jakes, the village plumbe:, 
carpenter and sheriff, in a ruminative tone 
“There’s people that'll fergit arrants an’ jobs an’ 
bills an’ days o’ the week an’ so on; an’ I’ve even 
heard tell of folks that would fergit their own 
names now an’ agin.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard mention made of jest sech 
cases,” said Abijah Snow, who was watching Mr. 
Jakes solder a good-sized hole in the bottom of 


| the Snow teakettle. 


“Well, I b’lieve there’s a woman in this town 
beats ’em all fer fergittin’,” said Mr. Jakes. 

“Who’s that?” inquired his customer, with mild 
interest. 

“It’s Mis’ Willard Franklin,” replied Mr. Jakes. 
“She’s got inter the habit of comin’ over to our 
house twice a week, or sometimes oftener, as *t 
happens. An’ it’s a queer thing, but if you'll 
lieve me, she sets an’ sets, an’ fergits all about 
Willard till we’ve had a good square dinner; an’ 
| Within ten minutes after we’ve cleared everythin’ 
offfn the table she’ll ree’llect him, an’ start fer 

home.” 
| Mr. Jakes shot one glance at Mr. Snow, and Mr. 

Snow returned it as he said slowly: 

. “S’pose the fact of Willard’s bein’ sech a scanty 

tend an’ your spreadin’ a libl’ral table could 

ev anythin’ to do with it?” 

“They say you can’t ever tell what doos affect 
folks’s memory—or fergittry,” said Mr. Jakes, in 
a non-committal tone; and then he blew out hi- 
light, and he and Mr. Snow indulged in a couple 
of dry chuckles as the kettle changed hands. 


* 
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ONLY A SMALL FAVOR. 


Although it is a familiar saying that an Irishman 
is always spoiling for a fight, still there is one kind 
of fighting to which even the brave sons of Erin 
are sometimes averse: this is duelling. A story 
well illustrating this fact has recently come to us. 


A certain Irishman, having been challenged to 
fight a duel, accepted the conditions after much 
persuasion on the part of his friends, who felt 
confident of his success. His antagonist, a lame 
man, walked on crutches. 

When the place for the shooting had been reached 
the lame man’s seconds asked that he be allowed 
to lean against a mile-stone which happened to 
stand there. The privilege was allowed, and the 
lame man took his stand. 

The Irishman and his seconds drew off io the 
distance agreed upon, one hundred feet. Here 
Pat’s courage suddenly failed him, and he shouted 
to the lame man: 

“T’ve a small favor to ask of ye, sor!” 

“What is it?” asked the cripple. 

Pat answered, “I tould ye thot ye might lean 
agin the mile-post, and now I would like the privi 
lege of leanin’ agin the nixt one.” 

he laugh that followed spoiled everybody’s 
desire for a fight, and the whole party went home 
without a shot having been fired. 


* 
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IT REACHED THE GROUND. 





Years ago a Naval Academy cadet with ver) 
short legs used to answer the gibes of his fellow 
sttdents by saying he didn’t care—his legs were 
long enough to reach the ground. If any one’s lez 
could fail of such an achievement, this story migh' 
not have been found in the New York Ledger: 


Host (a trifle nervous about the effect of hi- 
uest’s wooden leg upon the polished floor) — 


Iadn’t vou better come on the rug, major? You 
| might slip out there, my boy. 
The Major—Oh, don’t be afraid. my boy. Ther 


T have a nail in the end of it. 


‘ is no danger. 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE TYPE-WRITER GIRL. 


Click, click! click, click! the letter’s begun ; 
“Dear papa,”—how nimbly the fingers run! 
“We miss you so much! The baby is well. 
I have a new doll from Auntie Nell. 
It is warm to-day; I have been to school, 
I was perfect in spelling, and broke no rule. 
My kitten is growing. I wish you were here 

To tell me a story, and call 
me your dear! 

Mamma says I am a type- 
writer girl. 

Good-by. A kiss from your 
own little Pearl.” 

Now speeds the address— 
oh, isn’t it fun! 

Click, click! click, click! the 
letter is done. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


BOBBY’S PENNIES. 


Bobby sat on the curb- 
stone counting them over 
for the seventieth time since 
breakfast. He knew it was 
the seventieth, because he 
had kept account of his 
counting as well as his 
pennies. 

“I don’t know what I'll 
buy,”’ he said to himself, 
as he ranged the shining 
pennies in @ row on the 
brick sidewalk. ‘“Ten cents 
doesn’t buy much unless 
it’s candy, and candy’s all 
gone in a few minutes.” 

He was beginning already 
to feel the responsibility 
and worry that money al- 
ways brings with it. 

“T’ll walk down to Herb- 
ert’s, and maybe he can 
tell me what to buy. Per- 
haps I’d better save them. 
They’re "most as bright and 
nice as anything I could 
get with them,’’ he said, 
as he picked up the money 
and put it in his pocket. 

“They might jump out 
of that pocket, if I should 
forget and run,” he thought, 
so he pulled out the contents 
of his other trousers’ pocket, 
and proceeded to pile one 
thing after another on top 
of the cents that were re- 
posing at the bottom. 

First came a handker- 
chief; next, a bag of mar- 
bles, some string, a fish- 
line, two cork stopples for 
floats, several hooks and a 
dead beetle. 

‘Now I'll go down to 
Herbert's,’ he said, and 
began to run. 

“Why, they can’t jingle 
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All the people were waving their hats and 
| handkerchiefs to the merry party as they passed 
by. . 
| Bobby snatched off his hat and pulled out his 
handkerchief, and waved them both with all his 
might. 
When he put away his handkerchief the pennies 
| were gone, but he was thinking so intently of the 
| fun it must be, to drive a coach just like that one, 
that he did not miss them at first. 

But his poor little heart was almost broken 
when he found that his pennies were really lost. 

“I switched ‘em round everywhere, mamma, 
and now I've lost ‘em after all,’’ he explained, as 
the tears rolled down his chubby face. 

“I wouldn't cry any more, dearie,’’ said 
mamma. ‘Don't you think the pennies have 
giver you trouble enough all the morning ?”’ 

| I guess they have,’’ he answered. ‘‘I couldn’t 
_ run, or anything !”’ 





“Perhaps some poor children will find the 
pennies, Bobby,”’ continued mamma, ‘and they 
can buy some bread for supper.” 


“Perhaps they will,” said Bobby, wiping his | 


eyes. Marsory DEAN. 
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THE teacher told Elsie to name the large bodies 
She had been absent the day before, | 
She | 


of water. 
and hadn’t learned the definition of a sound. 
thought she remembered the name, and she 
recited, ‘‘Oceans, bays, gulfs, straits and—and— 
noises.” 

SEVERAL little girls were returning home from 
the park one afternoon when they were overtaken 
by a goat that wanted the whole street. They of 
course ran for dear life, the foremost one shouting 
to her companions, “Run! run! girls, he will 
kick with his head!" 
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with so many things on top 
of them!’’ he thought with 
astonishment. ‘And if I 
see a monkey, he’ll be ’most 
round the square ‘fore I 
could get all these things off 
of them. I guess I’ll stop 
on the common and take 
the things all out of my 
pocket again.”’ 

So, suiting his action to the word, he proceeded 
very slowly to take out, first, the beetle, next the 
hooks, then the stopples, fish-line, string and 
marbles, and last, the black little handkerchief. 

“There!” he exclaimed; “they can jingle now 
and dance all ’round, but perhaps it will get 
them all blatk. Oh dear!” he sighed. ‘What 
shall I do with them ?” 

His face wore a puzzled expression, and he 
actually sat still on the settee for nearly a minute. 

“I'll do them up in my handkerchief, and I 
won't care if they don’t rattle ’round!’’ he said 
to himself. 

So accordingly they were tied up in the hand- 
kerchief. 

The third time never fails, and he arrived 
finally at Herbert’s house. 

“Buy some more marbles, and a fish-line, and 
a bag of peanuts,” advised Herbert. 

“Don’t want those!”’ said Bobby, with a lofty 
air. 

“Well, tell me what you do want,” said 
Herbert. 

“That's what I don’t know,” Bobby answered. 
“I rather think I’ll go and ask mamma,” he said, 
as he opened the gate and went out. 

On his way home he met a ‘“‘tally-ho.”” 









And pretty 


For the Companion. 
MAY. 


Apple-blossoms pink and white, 
Robin’s nest just out of sight, 
Dandelion chains for baby, 

Flowers wherever flowers may be, 
Best of concerts every day, 

That’s the darling month—that’s May. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


A GOOD HIDING-PLACE. 


“Shut your eyes and blind your ears,’’ said 
Baby Bess. ‘We’re going to play hunt the hand- 
kerchief; only I can't find my handkerchief, and 
I’ll hide my ribbon.” 

So she tiptoed across the room, and laid the 
ribbon on the window-sill behind the flower-pots. 

Edna and Harold had a long hunt for it, and 
when they gave it up, Baby Bess herself could 
not find it. The ribbon was not on the window- 
sill nor under the window, and wherever they 
looked it was nowhere to be seen. Where had it 
gone? 

Now it happened that morning that Mrs. Oriole 
was hunting for a string, and when she spied the 






| baby’s ribbon in the open window, she thought, 


“Ah, that is just what I want.” 
So she took it in her bill, and carried it away. 
When autumn came and the leaves fell, the 


children saw an empty oriole’s nest in the elm-tree, 


and Harold climbed up and brought it down. 


In the bottom of the nest was Baby Bess’s blue | yw 


ribbon, just where Mrs. Oriole wove it in to make 
a soft bed for her children. 


2 
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Last summer Minnie took a trip with her papa 
and mamma, and they visited many beautiful 
places. But Minnie liked Niagara Falls best; 
she seemed greatly impressed with the roar and 
volume of the water. On returning home, she 
told Uncle Frank all about her journey. ‘We 
got to Niagara Falls in a splendid time,’’ she 
said, “for there was so much water there. Of 
course it isn’t always so; but there was a hard 
shower just before we got there!”’ 

LittLe eight-year-old Felix often went on 
errands for the ““Woman’s Exchange’’ of A——. 
The other day he told his mamma that there 
must be a big party at Mrs. Young's, for he had 
just taken sixty Charlotte Roosters there. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is in gaze; 

My second in praise; 

My third is in claim; 

My fourth is in flame; 

My jifth is in noon; 

My sizth is in soon; 

My seventh is in noise; 

My eighth is in boys; 
My ninth in convention ; 
My wholeis #*#*#* ee ee * 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
A thousand take, no more 
nor less, 
The first of April add there 
A 


), 
And after this the close of 
day, 
And range these three in 
order due, 
And soon you will discover 


here 
The sweetest time of all the 
year. 
3 


ANAGRAM. 

A writer with four of his 
sketches and poems. 

Major Elwell 8. Sulles 

Tour of Selina Van Filhis. 

Walter P. Gib’s Hope. 

One Incident in Sir Enos 
Fog Coann’s Career. 

Hope Kerse’s Romance. 


4. 
CHARADE. 

My frst is part of a wheel. 
My second is an age. My 
whole makes you look up- 
side down. 


5. 
WORD-SQU ARE. 
The time when nature seems 
content; 
Also the word 
consent. 


’Tis what man sometimes 
drinks when dry, 

No one, [ think, will 
deny. 


that gives 


this 


If you the answer rightly 


give, 
It must be in the affirmative. 





Conundrums. 


What is the largest ship 
in the world? A township. 

What apartments are good 
to eat? Mushrooms. 

What color is most learn. 
ed? Red (read). 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. May day (dey). 

2. A Story of May day. 
The story of May day has 
nothing whatever to do with 
Mercury, the swift mes- 
senger of the gods, or his 
mother Maia, as is gener 
ally supposed, for the name 
was in common use before 
the Romans knew either 
Mercury or his mother. 
May is a time of growth, 

e 


and derives the name from 
an old word meaning to 
grow. 


May day was glad and 
gay. It was the most im- 
portant festival of ancient 
and modern times. The old 
Romans hailed it with floral 
games, which began at the 
end of April and lasted sev- 
eral days; and the old Celtic 
races by a festival called 
“Beltein,” though no flow- 
ers were used. 

In England, in the Mid- 
die Ages, people of all 
classes, high and low, rich 
and poor, went at the break 
of the day to gather branch- 
es of the hawthorne, and 
“fetch home fresh flowers,” 
as Chaucer says. 

These were brought back 
at sunrise with music and 
all possible signs of joy and 
merriment to decorate the 
doors and windows of the houses. 

So thoroughly established was this practice in 
the time of Henry Eighth, that the burly king, who 
had so many wives, and his faithful queen, Cath- 
arine of Arragon, went out with the heads of the 
corporation of London, to gather the May in the 
high grounds of Kent. Hence they called the haw 
thorne bloom “the May,” the expedition, “going 
a-Maying,” and the return, bringing home the 

ay. 

The greatest feature of the merry-making was 
the erection of a flower-crowned pole, sometimes 
as high as the mast of a small vessel, round which 
the villagers danced in rings, nearly the whole day. 

The most beautiful maiden was chosen queen of 
May, receiving the homage of her admirers, who 
sang or danced around her, as she sat crowned 
with flowers in her rustic bower. 

The practice of having a queen may have arisen 
from the old Roman celebration of the day, when 
the goddess Flora was worshipped. 

During the Reformation, the Puritans tore down 
the May-poles and put an end to all these hilarities. 
In the Restoration, under the second Charles, they 
were resumed, but since have disappeared almost 
entirely. 

In France and Germany May-poles were com. 
mon, and these festivities are still observed in 
some places. 

What memories of those happy times in the old 
countries must the first sight ‘of the litthe May 


| flower, in bleak New England, have brought to 


the Plymouth Pilgrims the spring after their 
perilous voyage in the Mayflower, and that first 
dreadful winter of suffering and death! 

No wonder their descendants honor May day! 

3. 


4. 


Flour, flower. 
May-poles. May games. 








MONSTERS. 


ATTACKED BY 


A gentleman who headed an expedition through 
Abyssinia not long ago, came, after a long march, 
upon a spot near a river-bank which he concluded 
would serve very well for his camp. But he de- 
cided that cercain clearings must be made, and 
that it could best be done by firing the country 
about. Accordingly he started off in the morning, 
accompanied by some natives, to familiarize him- | 
self with the main features of the neighborhood. 
They rode for some distance fnto the interior, 
coming upon a large tract of high, withered grass, 
and were passing through a mass of kittar thorn- 
bush, almost hidden by the high grass, when they | 
suddenly came upon the tracks of rhinoceros. It | 
was difficult ground for the men, and still more | 
unfavorable for the horses, because of the large, 
disjointed masses of stone concealed in the grass. 


We were just speculating, he 7 8, as to the 
position of the rhinoceros, and thinking how 
uncommonly unpleasant it would be should he 
obtain our "wind, when whiff! whiff! whiff! we 
heard the sharp whistling snort, with a tremendous 
rush through the high grass and thorns close to us; 
and at the same moment two of these determined 
brutes were upon us in full charge. 

I never saw such a scrimmage; sauve qui peut! 
There was no time for move than one look behind. 
I dug the spurs in Aggaho’s flanks, and, clasping 
him round the neck, I ducked my head, well pro- 
tected with my strong hunting-cap, down to his 
shoulder, and kept the spurs going as hard as I 
could ply them, Trusting to Providence and my 
good horse, I plunged over big rocks, fallen trees, 
thick kittar-thorns, and a grass ten feet 
high, with the two horrible animals in full chase 
only a few feet behind me. 

I heard their abominable whiflfing close to me, | 
but so did my horse also, and the good old hunter 
flew over obstacles that I should have thought 
impossible. The natives were all scattered; my | 
horse-keeper was knocked over by a rhinoceros; | 
all the men were sprawling upon the rocks with 
their guns, and the party was entirely discomfited. 

Having passed the kittar-thorns, [ turned, - 
seeing that the beasts had oe —. on, 
brought Aggaho’s head round and tried to es 
chase, but it was entirely impossible; the wonder 
was that the horse had escaped with his life in 
ground so difficult for riding. 

Although my clothes were of the strongest and 
coarsest Arab cotton cloth, which seldom tore, 
but simply lost a thread when caught in a thorn, I 
was nearly naked. My blouse was reduced to 
shreds. As I wore sleeves only half-way from 
the shoulder to the elbow, my naked arms were 
streaming with blood. 

Fortunately, my cap was secured by a chin strap, 
and, still more fortunately, I had’ grasped oe 
horse’s neck, otherwise I must have been dra 
out of the saddle by the hooked thorns. Air ine 
men were cut and bruised, some havin in 
upon their heads among the rocks, and others 
hurting their legs through falling in their wild 
a to escape from these most ferocious 
yeasts. 
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A UNIQUE FACTORY. 


One of the two factories in this country for the 
making of patent food and patent medicine for 
dogs has been described in the New York News. 
The founder of this novel establishment was a 
Scotchman. He was employed in London kennels, 
studied the needs of dogs, thought out special 
treatment for them, and finally took out patents 
on foods and medicines, and in his unique business 
amassed a fortune. 


On the ground floor the visitor enters the 
receiving-room of the raw materials. Thousands 
of pounds of butcher’s scraps are brought here in 
the course of a month. Oatmeal in wholesale 

quantities and tons of herbs are used. The old. 

ashioned dog’s bane, boneset, catnip and beet-root, 
under various scientific names, find a use ag food 
or as medicine. 

The second floor is occupied by four curious 
machines, with great cylinder attachments. After 
the fat and the meat have been sorted, they are 
ground separately in these machines, and then 


placed in great wooden tubs where various 
mixtures are added. 
The next process seems 80 much like the 


ordinary baker’s work that one is quite disposed 
to taste things, and when the round and square 
cakes of a tempting brown have been taken from 
the brick ovens, one really envies the aristocratic 
dog. After cooling, the biscuits are packed in 
neat ——— boxes. 

According to size these boxes are labelled for 
get dogs, for greyhounds, and for St. Bernards. 

here are specially prepared dishes for cats. 
Sufficient food to keep pussy for two days may be 
had for five cents. But it costs a pretty penny to 
keep a oe. A large dog must have six or eight 
cakes beside a quantity of meat. The meat costs 
probably about ten cents, and the cakes are four 
cents apiece. 

The most interesting department is that of the 
patent medicines, at the top of the building. The 
mixtures of herbs and chemicals are boiled in 

reat kettles and the liquid is brought up to this 

oor to be put in bot les of various sizes and 
labelled “cure for mange,” “liniment for sprains,” 
and “to prevent ba dness. ” Sure cures for 
seventeen diseases, and pills as well as liquid 
medicines are made. 

This curious establishment also makes dog- 
collars, dog soaps, crates for carrying or shippine 
dogs, dog brushes and combs, blankets pom | 
mes _— waterproofs with hoods, for grey- 
hounds 


* 
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A METAL THAT HARDENS 





STEEL. 


The reason why the mixture of tungsten with 
steel gives the latter so great a degree of hardness 
that it readily scratches glass and quartz seems 
to be revealed by a discovery recently made in 
Germany. A definitely crystallized compound of 
iron and tungsten has been discovered, the crystals 
being so hard as to scratch topaz. 


Tungsten is a brittle white metal almost as heavy 
as gold. The crystals formed by its combination 
with iron, in the proportion of one atom of irox to 
two of tungsten, are silver-gray and very brilliant. 

It is thought that when tungsten is alloyed with 
steel, some of the compound just described is 
formed in the mass, thereby producing the 
remarkable increase in the hardness of the steel. 

This is an interesting example of the value that 
one metal may lend to another, for, until the 
discovery that it could be used in hardening steel, 
tungsten, although it occurs in considerable 
—e was practically useless and without 
vatue, 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 


frases and promotes the growth of the hair. < Adv. 





‘The bandsomest designs at 
lowest prices. From 3c. to 


WALL Papers 


| we. a roll. 100 sarhples for 8e. Window shades, spring roll- 


‘POsT- OFFICE “BOXES 


pt N. H 
- STAMPS 500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
10 canines and nice Album, 10¢.; 
15 unused, 10¢.; J.S.,10e.; 10 Africa, 10c.; 15 
Asia, 10c.; 12 bo. jt 10c.; 15 West In- 
dia, 10c.;'U. 8. Columbian issue wanted for 
cash, Estab. 1880. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


ORTHAN D=200cstis Graham's 


20-page Circular free. 
Grahaim’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 
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+i B CYCLES stint. 
New or 2d hand; lowest prices, la: 


est stock , m: akers & oldest dealersin 
U.S. Wese:! everywhere. 
Syiph ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. &§ @8t, Peoria, lille 
Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. 





for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 
















SYLPHCYCLESEisy 


All riderssay.Our spring irame 
with pneumatic tires saves 
muscle and nerve and is 
Z@giuxury indeed. You want 
.—ge the best. Investigate. We 
also make a —— rigid 
frame Sylph 

Co. Mfrs. 3 Gst.,Peoria,IIL 
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5OPlate Engraved CardsmailedFree “ for $1.00, 
Write vour name plainly and send order to 
Cotumsta ENGRAVING Co., 32 Hawley St. yy Mass. 
Book on Card Etiquette and Samples for 12 cents. 


“A a SENT BE 
ioe Manufacturer of 
7. CROWN” 


& PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL ~— is a cent sent to Bent (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want verses about the 
“Crown” ex — ne give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 
ones. d learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. At (Clerk No. 61), Chieage, Til. (Estab. 1870.) 
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Egg drill, Blow an 
hook nickel -plated in 
pocket case, only 35 cts. 


fea Ne ab 60c.). Tilustrated catalogue for 2c. stamp. | 


, 262 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Factory Price. Our Price. 
24in., Boys’ and Girls’ $40. $24, 
26-in., Boys’ and Girls’ 50. 30, 
28-in., Comb’n Pneu. 9%. 57. 
30-in., Comb’n Cush. 100. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots by Mail. 
DONGOLA KID, 





Advertised in The $ Free Catalogue 
Companion and La- all styles and cus 
dies’ Home Journal _ a tion 
the past year. 
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ALLEN SHOE 00., 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


YOU MIGHT NOT GUESS 
the truth from cut but it is true 
that it is the simplest, completest, 
most comfortable and serviceable 
low- cos 5 enered made. We 


call it 
F Ww ORKER’S’’ 
for it is made for active men. 
Holds trousers up firmly,yet yields 
to any sperson easy on buttons; 
does not slip It . 8s to wear 
it. Ask for’ it. or sen¢ cts. for 
) sample pair. Chester Sus C0., 
44 Decatur Avenue, Rox 
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Victor + 
Bicycles 


» Are first in tires and improvements. The q 
P best pneumatic with inner tubes remor- | 
q able through the rim. If you are going 4 
4 to ride why not ride the best? 
Victor catalog is yours for the asking. 9 
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q Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § 
P ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. S palding § 


4 & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. , 
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The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EUREKA DOOR-BELL CO.,8 Medford St.,Boston,Mass. 
Overcomes 
Garfield Tea isc 
Sera 2 Bick 
Headache, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 


Cures Constipation 
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A MODERN BATH.. 


+ « « The Latest and Best. 
Quick Self-Heating; or Toilet Cabinet 


in place of Heater. No bath-room 
required. Ornamental, practical. 


Desirable for either city 
or town. Send 2c. for cata. 
illustrating 18 styles. Im- 
proved Water Heaters,etc. 
Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181 H, So. Canal St., Chieago. 





On 


HIS NE 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


a different from all 
shape, with Self- 
lin centre, adapts 
pou ions of the body, 
1 in the cu 






eu 
others is Ba 
itself to all 


ae us 
m does with the finger. With light pressure the 
rein is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable an cheap. Sent by mail. | 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. | 














THE LATEST THING IN House Desi@ens. 
“Artistic Dwellings” for ’93. 
DESIGNS 
wtth views, 

floor plans and esti- 

mate of cost. These 
houses range in cost 
from $600 to $10,000, 
and are the results of 
careful study by ex- 

rts in house build- 
ing. Convenience, 

a # economy and taste 

are aia in » the ve possible degree. 

Sent Prepaid for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Aacwirecr, 
187 Old Houseman Bik., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


mm 526 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect. 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
for Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof. Sent C,O. D, 
= on approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
3 95 High St., Columbus, O. 
fs Our illustrated bookop 
3 ts and Cur- 
tains, free. 


WIZARD'S MAGIC PURSE. 



































OnwA Lever STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 








WEBSTER’S 
} | INTERNATIONAL, 
abnise iti, DICTIONARY 


Ten years were t 
in its preparation, a hun- 
dred editors employed, ‘ 
over $300,000 exp pended. 


A Library in. in Itself 
] Invaluable inthe house- 
¥ hold, and to the teacher, 
the professional man, 
selt-educator. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
Published by 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ys Send for free prospectus. 
Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 




















A most bowseumna illusion. A 
very stron f the finest 
dressed_ kid, f--F and 


pockets 
= without 
know ing * © secret. has le 


experts in puzzledom. A great 
novelty,a wonderful mystery and 
a useful article, all in one. Your 
money and secrets are safe inside 
this purse! Satisfaction —— 
teed. Sample with secret of _h 
to open purse in sealed guvele 
logue of of 1000 useful articles, 2 r 60c.; 6 for $1; 
oz. R. H. INGERSOLL & Bab. Se cortan ‘Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 
REMOVABLE SIFTER 


| 
is absolutely perfect. 
ranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. | 
| 


almost im 


€ 


©. post-paid with Cata- 

































Try One, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the“ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
™Send for circulars and _ testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs., 
26-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


DIS0 PHONOGRAPHS 


ei 
mz 





FOR SALE. 


Address, 





NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., | 


Edison 
NEW YORK. 





Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





Boe has chs obs oh hs ohn oh ok “s 


:ALastin gy? 
: Bicycle 
$ 


a wheel with all modern improve- 
ment — Guaranteed — fully war- : 
$ ranted—first-class every way—All 
about it for a postal card. — Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
2 


BGA. PBA PBA BABA BA BABA. 





Ho 
| ment of Flies 





Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
= “ Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
wh we for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
f/ tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originato:s of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 











ane 
contents of our 1893 Bo- | 
nanza for fishermen. Con- 
| S feel Polished } 


’t begin to describe J 


H Linen 
1 Linen Bass 


Bob, Sinker and Hook; 
1 doz, Best Assorted Fish 
oks; A large assort- 
‘or Fe 
Bass and Salmon ; 2 Snell 
ooks and Guts. All 
pe yng in neat Bex: Every 
article is First Class; No chea) ta? Lots; The whole 
makes theCheancs. -*ndMost al Out ays ‘Ot. 
sold at che price. Price aes Lig — 0 50c. 
oaTOBT Hi. INGE ot GERSOLL necessary articles, nl 
RTLAN oy NY 
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~The Bryant Rings. 









are solid sl standard 
: thousand patterns. 

witht this trade-mark inside . 1 roes 
the oldest ring makers "in America, 
ad your jeweler con’t keep them, and won’t 
send for them, send us your La and we will 
deliverthem through the nearest rellable jeweler. 


ealtey and otek, 
ng 8 ped 


“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.50 
Circlet of lucky moonstones an: doublets, any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


920 








Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send gc for postag 
and our guide, “How to Paper yo 
no} in Home Decoration,” ” will 
be sent REE. Candeome Gold. Parlor 
10, 12 1-2, 1 roll, all with wide 
borders and eeiigs tg! match Ge Gold 
per, 5C¢ to Paperhange! sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 




















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. is Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 











a —————— 
50 SHOE IN THE WORL 
MITATORS. Deliv fered F F RE 
“4 dollar saved is a dollar " 

This Ladies’ Solid “Trench 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 

delivered free anywhere in the 
* U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.5". 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this Diss — ue, then 

intee the style ear, 

and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or sent 
another pair. Common Senet 
“on widths C, D,E, 

EE, sizes lto 8, en 
* alt sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you- 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


SEW PF BEST, #1 















RE 
143 Feaersi St 
Ital. $1,000." 
Boston, Mass 


Dexrer SHOE Co, Quer oaP 
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: LIVING NET. 


At Tetuila, one of the islands of Oceanica, M. 
Aylic Marin witnessed a peculiar method of 
fishing. The scene, as he describes it, is pictur- 
esque and interesting. The costume of the natives 
of Tetuila is a kind of short tunic of sea-weed or 
leaves. They powder the hair white with chalk, 
and wear wreaths of gardenias or red hibiscus on 
their heads and around their necks. The warriors, 
unlike the men of peace, powder their hair red. 
As their locks are very long, they have quite a 
terrible appearance. 

At a signal all the inhabitants of the village 
assembled on the sea-shore. There were about 
two hundred persons. They plunged into the 
water, each carrying a branch of the cocoa palm. 

Ata 
toward it, and formed a compact half-circle, each 
one holding his — branch perpendicularly in 
the water, thus forming a kind of seine. The 
leader of the party gave a signal, and this living 
net approached the shore gradually, in perfect 
order, driving before it a multitude of fishes. Sur- 
rounded by this living wall, and caught in the 
cocoa palm branches, many of the fishes were cast 


on the sand by the waves, and others were killed | 


with sticks. 
The women gathered up the fishes in baskets. 


Some were at once taken to the cabin of the chief | 


of the village, and some were cooked for M. Marin 
over hot coals, and given to him without seasoning, 
but with bananas and cocoanut milk to complete 
the meal. 


* 
a 


A PLEASANT REBUKE. 


A Frenchwoman tells a story in the Atlanta 
* Constitution that is worth keeping. ‘I should like 
to tell you,” she said, “how a countrywoman of 
mine, saw Paris give a rebuke twenty years ago. 
It was just after the Franco-Prussian war, and 
feeling was ready to show itself anywhere. 


“Madame Von Konig was a young woman who, 
ten years before, had married a German army 
oflicer. Her heart was torn durin 
and, though her aid went to her husband, her tears 
were shed for Paris. At.a dinner party some one 
had the bad taste to speak of ‘conquered Paris.’ 

“*Paris may be conquered,’ said Madame Von 
Konig, ‘but she still retains her ability to create a 
beautiful thing out of nothing.’ 

“The next day one of the gentlemen present sent 
her a — white hair, asking her what Paris 
could make out of that. She sent it to a great 
French jeweller, and told him of her challenge. 

“Presently there came back to her a device in gold 
andenamel. Ona bed of sabres stood the Prussian 
black eagle, holding in its mouth the single white 
hair. Attached to one end of the hair were the 
arms of Alsace, in delicate, tiny gold workmanship, 
at the other, the arms of Lorraine. 





Underneath was engrossed: ‘Alsace and Lor- | 


raine; you hold them by a hair.’” 
Qe ——_——__—_ 
COMPREHENSIVE. 

The following advertisement was 
small Western paper some years ago. 


printed in a 


The firm in | 


a distance from the shore they turned | 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Adv. 


-o- — 
Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 


TELECRAPH Y.. 


| Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up clegraph 

Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FREE, | 
- H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St.. New York. 


SOUVENIR OF MEXICO) 


and Engraved, Leather Work. 

Ladies’ Card Cases, $1.00; Gents’ Coin Purses, 75 cts. 
| 200 Useful Articles of Engraved Leather. Send for 
Cireular. J. R. MONTFORT & CO., EL Paso, TEXAS. 


Cleansing, Dyeing, 
Freshening. 


LEWANDO’S 


French Dyeing and 
Cleansing 
Establishment. 

Main Offices: 
17 Temple Pi., Boston, Mass. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Established 1829. 




















Largest in America. 
We dye or om all materials. Send stamp for book of 


seful Information. 





THE 


Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Lawns 


MARK. 











TRADE 


| The Trade Mark is on every piece. 





Beware of imitations. 





| Here’s a Pretty Girl’s Dress 


ATA 


the struggle, | 


Price, 


$2.59 


(Delivered by Registered Mail) 


Ages, 4 to 14 Years. 


All-Wool Flannel! Lined 
throughout, trimmed with 
braid on collar, cuffs and cape 
sleeves, Zouave effect. Ver 
desirable for Street, Schoo 
or Seaside 


Tan, Golden Brown, 
Cardinal, Navy Blue, 


Special 








question was the first established in a Mississippi | 


town. 


“Messrs. Brown, Jenkins and Waterbury, deal- | 


ers in sewing and knitting machines, stoves, scales, 
smut machines, cotton-gins, pumps, church-bells, 
gongs, gravestones and oil. Office for life and 
lire insurance. 

“ Wanted—A few live agents to sell popular books 
and maps, for which payment will be received in 
em brass, old iron, copper, and dried 

ruit.” 


$2.59 


(Delivered by Registered Mail) 


Best Organized Mail Order 
System in America. 

— Send for our Spring Fash- 
4 — ion Catalogue now ready, 


Mailed FREE. 


CHARLES CASPER & CO., 


University Place and 14th St., Union Sq., 


YORK. 








Three Miles Long. 


If all the boys and girls, who have earned our Safety Bicycles, should 
pass in review upon their wheels, they would form a procession nearly 


three miles long. 


This means a large number. But there is a far greater number of young 
people who cannot join that happy crowd. They are still without a Bicycle. 
We have therefore decided to repeat, though for a limited time, some 
But this % more generous yet. 


of our former generous offers. 
is. For 20 new subscribers 
and $2.00 additional we offer 


A Cushion Tire Safety. 


To get it, you must first be 
yourself a subscriber to THE 
YouTH’s COMPANION. Then 
secure twenty new subscribers 
for the paper; send their names 
and the full price for each, to- 
gether with $2.00 extra; comply 
with the conditions given oppo- 
site and the Bicycle is yours. 

This Cushion Tire Safety is 
adapted for boys between the 
ages of eight and fifteen. By 
removing the Cross-bar shown 
in the cut, the Bicycle can be 
used by girls of about the same 
ages. Cushion Tires are to the 
rider what springs are to a 
carriage. 


Description. 


Loop frame of steel tubing, 
26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
Cushion Tires. Direct plunger 
brake. Adjustable cone bear- 














Here it 













a “ 
p22 ae OUR COMBINATI 
ase KNEE-PANTS SUIT,| All 
Sg EXTRA PAIR PANTS | for 
$25 ’ and AT to match, $5 
POS gS . for boys,ages 4 to 14 yrs 
yew Spring Styles Just Out, 
«or Single- and Double-Breasted. 





BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the 
oods the “Combinations” are made 
rom and rules for measuring sent 
free to any address. Clothes sent to 
your nearest Express office ©, 0. D., 
- with privilege of examining before 
paring. If they do not suit you they 
will be returned at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see samples, 
send age, weight and height of boy, 
and size of hat,and we will send 
the “Combination” and guarantee 
the fit. Or if money and 60 cents 
for postage is sent with the order, we will refund 
all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

Our #15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the World, sent on same terms as above. 

Finely Illus. New Spring Cata. of Men’s & Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


Putnam Clothing House, cor. Madison and Clark Sts. Chicago, Ill. 


(‘4 2 TRADE MARK 


WRENS 

COLLARS & CUFFS. 
Va aa Ga |: \Gaan Ga 
\\ yA ad of A a Be bd 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. RAPHAE L. MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best 








, and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b; 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with —— nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps. The only medicated 
Toilet soap, and the only pre- 
ventive and cure of facial and 
baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 
flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
Porter Drue AND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 
aay“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
and Pains relieved in one minute by 
the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
pain-killing strengthening plaster. 











the WA 
Marshall’s 


Snuff, 


will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the head, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has 
been used for over 50 years. In- 
creased sales each year. 

Facsimile of Chas. Bowen on label. 


25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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Mason and Hamlin 


PIANOS ana ORGANS 


whenever exhibited at the 


World’s Great Exhibitions 


have always received the 


Highest Possible Award. 


Inspection Invited. Catalogues Free. 
Boston. Chicago. Kansas City. New York. 


BOY S’ Combination 
SUITS 


The coat always 
lasts your boy twice 
as long as the pants 
—that’s the reason 
we make combina- 
tion Suits—one 
coat,two pairs of 
pants, and a hat— 
all made to match— 
answers the pur- 
pose of two suits 
for the price of 
one—and a low 
price at that, only 


$ 


They are all wool 
—well-made— well 
-trimmed—well fit- 
ting and fully guar- 
anteed in every 
respect. 

Send we $1.00 to 
guarantee express 
charges—ard we will 
serd a suit C. 0. D., 
with privilege ef 
examination — before 
payment —or send 
$6.00 and we agree 
toreturn your money If 
suit is not satis factory 


“THE HUB” 


N.W. COR. STATE AND JACKEON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE FOR OVA CATALOGUE 
(64 pages) tells you how to save money 
on Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—Furnish- 

ing Goods—Hats—Men's and Ladies’ 

Shoes—Wraps and Jackets. 


CODWARD’S MusicaL MONTHLY 


Has the Largest Circulation of any Maga- 

zine of Music puvlished in the world. One 

Dollar per year. A TS wanted in every city, 

town and hamlet at liberal salary, For a sample copy, 

with five complete pieces of the latest vocal and instru- 

mental music, full sheet music size, send four cents in 
hese pieces sel! for 2 00 at Music Stores. 


stamps. T S. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & 00., Gor. B'way & 13th St, New York. 


































































Lovell Boys’ and Girls’ Cushion Tire Safety. 


Ten Weeks Only. 


On account of the costliness of this offer, we are obliged 
to limit it to ten weeks from this date. 
subscribers 
May 11, 1893, and July 20, 1885. 

This time may seem short. 
with a will. 
will mail you twenty illustrated 
and other Special Helps. 
new subscribers a week to succeed. 


The lists of new 
must therefore be received by us between 
But it is enough if you work 
Besides, we will help you. Write us and we 
Bicycle Certificates 
You only need to send us two 


Conditions. 


1. Only subscribers to THE 
COMPANION whose names are 
on our books can compete for 
these Bicycle Offers. 

2. Every new subscriber sent 
us in competition for this extra- 
ordinary Offer must be a bona 
fide new subscriber who has 
paid $1.75 for the paper. Names 
of persons to whom the paper ia 
given will be allowed to 
apply on these Offers. 

3. A subscriber who takes 
one of these Bicycles cannot be 
allowed the Extra Premiums 
offered on the first page of our 
October Premium List be 
allowed to share in the Division 
of Money there offered. 

4. If a person, not a subscrib- 


not 


or 


er to THE COMPANION, wishes 
to work for the Bicycle, he 
must first subscribe for the 


paper himself. His own name 
will not count on the list of 20 


a to both wheels; cone bearings to crank shaft axle; detachable slotted cranks. Pedals fitted with | new names. This Offer of THE COMPANION makes it possible for a large number of its subscribers 
uare corrugated rubbers; handle bar and saddie adjustable for height; coasters of neat design. | to own a Lovell Cushion Tire Safety Bicycle before the 20th of July. 


Chain adjustable. 


Detachable wire lantern-bracket. 


The frame and wheels finished in enamel and | 


all other parts of the machine finely nickel-plated. Each machine supplied with tool-bag, wrench and | 


oil-can. Weight, 37 Ibs.; Gear, 44 


This is : — i 
Ps. is the same Bicycle that we offered in our last October Premium List for 47 new subscribers. 
present generous offer is only for a limited time, and may not be repeated. 


but the cost of transportation mu 


These Bicycles are shipped either by freight or express, carefully crated. We pay for the crating, 


Lovell $90.00 Diamond Safety. 


For a limited time we will give the Lovell $90.00 Diamond Safety, 1891 Model, for men and women, for 


only twenty-five new subscribers and $25.00 additional. 


This fine Wheel is so well known that 


an extended description at this time is not necessary. It ia fitted with a Cushion Tire, has Bal) Bearings 


st be paid by the receiver, whether sent as a premium.or purchased. | all around, and is supplied with tool-bag, wrench and oil-can. 


The above Conditions govern this offer. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





___ THE YOUTH'’S S COMPANION. 








MAY 11, 1893, 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
“a year. payment in advance 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the r. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money 
seriber directly to this office e do not requést 
Agents to collect money for r renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soueren to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending mance. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
bo send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re. 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

Returning ro paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is . Your uame cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. 
to The Companion vy the payment of money 
strangers should not be made = If subscribers 3 
this it must be at their own risk. 

a few Agents who take new su 

scriptions. Of these Agents new co oe 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
o 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass 
201 Columbus Avenue 








For the Companion. 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO MICROBES. 


The microbie origin of infectious diseases was 
one of the greatest «liscoveries in medical history. 
It has largely revolutionized medical science. 

There was a further advance when it was proved 
that the harm done by the microbes was not direct, 
but due to a violent poison they produced, some- 
what analogous to the poisons normally thrown 
off by the cells of our tissues. and these are 
innocuous so long as they are duly carried out of 
the system by the eliminating organs. 

It was at first thought that the discovery would 
cause a revolution in medical practice, and enable 
physicians to cure patients with medicines which 
would destroy the parasitic microbes. What may 
be done in this direction is still among the prob. 
lems of the future 

The chief advantages of the discovery are that 
it emphasizes the supreme importance of general 
sanitation, and that it may lead to extending the 
principie of vaccination to most infectious dis 
eases. But according to Doctor Trouessart, of 
Paris,—we quote from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal,—we are in danger of carrying 
the microbe pathogeny too far, and of overlooking 
the part that belongs to the organism. 

He affirms that it will always be impossible to 
explain all pathology by microbes, and empha. 
sizes the fact that the functions of the living cells 
themselves may be perverted or destroyed by 
other agents than micro-organisms. When the 
functions of cells are perverted, the excesses of 
secretedt or excreted matter ecome real, poisons, 
similar in their effects to those produced by 
microbes 

The fact is the cells of the tissues have an organ. 
ization and properties similar to those of the 
microbe, and when their functions are diseased 
become veritable parasites, which the organism 
hastens to eliminate by the well known process of 
inflammation 

Al) poisons. whatever their origin, must be elim 
inated by the kidneys, the intestine or the skin 
The fact that the cells and microbes are so similar 
in constitution and properties indicates that it is 
unsafe to administer remedies that would be 
effective against the microbes. 


- oa 


WATCHING THE OXEN 


I live in a country village, writes a correspond 
ent from Maine, and just outside the back window 
of my office a farmer, the other day, hitched his 
yoke of oxen. He dropped down a ration of hay 
in front of them, and then left them to enjoy it 
after their own fashion. An interesting contest 
over it at once arose between “ Buck” and “Broad.” 

The intent of their manceuvres to get possession 
of the toothsome pile was as apparent as if words 
had spoken their thoughts. As they were attached 
to each end of the unyielding yoke. success 
depended largely on the application of muscle to 
one end of the yoke or the other. 

Buck, the “nigh” ox, was at first “the best feller” 
in this game of tug, and pretty soon had nosed the 
whole bundle of hay over to his side so far that 
Broad could not get a bite except by the exercise 
of his wits. If he used no reason in his cogita- 
tions, he certainly had something in his noddle 
pretty closely akin to it. 

He found by practice that he could pull Buck 
better than he could push him, and he took advan- 
tage of the fact in a queer way. 


if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 
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for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
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| that woulc 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both inter- 
nal and external use,“ Brown’s Household Panacea” is 
highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. ( Adv. 


When Buck had got the hay well over to the 
length of the chain on his side, Broad braced him. 
self and resolutely pulled the stingy fellow over 
his way, so that both of them were kept destitute 

Buck squirmed, hooked. and tried to reach the DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE. 
hay by running out his long tongue, but to od | A little cook-book just out, Siled with Choice Recipes. 
avail; Broad held him out of reach. Then the | 
cunning fellow tried stratagem on Broad, by push- | KNOX’S SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N.Y. 


ing him off in the direction in which he was | 














drawing. 
Broad did not know what to make of the new | 
tactics, and plainly looked pussies. But he deter- 


| his own purposes, and began to push Buck over 
| toward the hay. 

This of course was just what that wily animal 
wanted. He acquiesced gracefully, and in a 
|moment grabbed at the hay voraciously. Broad 
| instantly saw the situation, and began the pulling 
process again. 

The result was that Buck, having his nose deep 
in the hay, when he was suddenly pulled over by 
Broad, brought more or less of the coveted food 
with him; and at this point Broad seemed to 
evolve a new idea over which his big, placid eyes 
fairly twinkled. 

Buck of course was trying to resist his efforts; 
but when he had hauled a part of the hay over, 
Broad as suddenly gave way and let Buck back. 
Thus he was enabled to get possession of a few 
mouthfuls, which he enjoyed hugely 

Broad continued this process until the game was 
stopped by the appearance of the owner to take 
them away. 

And how like the life of mankind it all was! 


CAUGHT IN POLAR ICE. 


Doctor Keely, in his narrative of the voyage of 
the Kite with the Peary expedition, relates an 
experience which is calculated to give the reader 
a lively idea of the perils of Arctic voyaging. 
The ship was working its way through a pack of 


fists | ice, and in eleven days of constant struggle had 
enewals of subscriptions | | progressed only fifty miles 


One morning a lake | 
was seen to be opening just ahead, and Captain 
| Pike determined to force a passage through the | 
narrow strip of water leading into it. 


The work was almost done, when all at once the 
ship stopped, and would move neither forward 
nor backward. It was nipped in the ice 
Captain Pike and his crew realized, of course, | 
the peril in which we were. The sailors, followed 
by many of the party, at once jumped on the ice | 
and attempted to open a passage with crowbars 
and wooden beams The ice was too thick, how 
ever, and we were initiated into another ‘Arctic 
device. 
Holes were drilled in the ice, and a bottle filled 
with guagowen. attached to which was a fuse 
1 burn under water, was tied to the end 
of an oar. The fuse being ignited, the oar, with 
the bottle attached, was shoved through the open 
ing and down under the edge of the ice, where it 
exploded. Thus, after several attempts, a great 
cake was blown from the edge 
The ship was at once put astern, and in a few 
minutes was in comparative safety in a corner of 
what had been the large lake we had left 
So little did we realize our danger that those of 
us who were not assisting the crew spent the time 
in gambolling on the ice with the dogs, or in 


photographing the ship and the men en« nega 


to release her. 

The next day the captain —— out the s 
in which the ship had been. It was piled up w 
irregular blocks of ice from thirteen to twenty tect 
above the surface of the floes, showing the terrific 
force with which they had come together. 


CAPE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The following dialogue contributed by a bright 
young schoolmarm of rural New England shows 
bow much more clearly Young America’s mind 
can grasp a point of fact than any point involving 
the “divine right of kings.’ The third class in 
geography, numbering one pupil, was reciting 


Teacher—W hat is the most western cape in North 
America? 
John (promptly)—Cape Prince of Wales 
“Do you know — that is called Cape Prince of 
Wales: ~ 
“No, ma'am.’ 
“Did you ever hear of England, John?” 
“No, ma’am ’ 
The globe is produced, and some time spent in 
locating England on it, and on John’s mind. 
Teacher (with enthusiastic desire to adil another 
fact to John’s scanty ply)—Over there the 
people don't have a Pi rests ent; they have a king, 
or if the ruler happens to be a woman she is called 
the queen. There is a queen in England now, and 
the oldest son is always called the Prince of Wales 
Now, John, to morrow who will you tell me that 
cape is named for? 
John (confidently)—Miss King's oldest boy 


CHARGING THE JURY. 


It sometimes happened during the era of 
“Reconstruction” in South Carolina that the quon. 
dam slave was promoted above his former master 
So it happened that Pompey Smash, a coal black 
negro, became a “Trial Justice.” 

It was not long before Pompey had a case before 
him. When the jury arose and began moving | 
toward the adjoining room for consultation one of 
the lawyers interposed and said, “May it , please 
your honor, you have not c harged the jury.” 

Whereupon Judge Pompey a up himeelf, 
and with all possible dignity said 

“Gen’men of dis jury, as dis is de fust time I 
have had you befo’ me, I cha’ ge each one of you 
one dollah and a half. 


CUTTING. 


There is some pleasure in coming upon an 
anecdote in which the barber does not have the 
last word. Judy relates this dialogue 

“Hair’s very thin, sir.” 

“It was thinner than that thirty years ago.” 

“Indeed, sir! Yousurprise me. Why, you don’t | 
look more than thirty now, sir!” 

“Thirty yesterday!” 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


A lady very fond of cats and a man devoted to 
dogs fell into a controversy over the merits of 
those animals. In the midst of it the lady said. 

“So you really think that dogs sometimes pos- 


sess more intelligene e than their masters ?’ 
“Certainly. I’ve got one myself that does!” 


MENDING TISSUE 


Repeirs clot clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
08 





tton and Woollen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh; 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors Sample yard, 10c. Three 
~~ Twelve Stamps ta! taken. te 


} “Address STAYNER 
PAIGE ODORLESS 


Mots ROOF oJ 


No paste or glue necessary. 
Garments removed and replaced in 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out. 
Size, 22 x 30 inches, 50c. each. 
“ 24x48 ped 60s. “ 








ODORLESS 
MOTH PROOF BAG 


| —— 7 * 
SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEAL 
Expressed on receipt of price rin 


‘ostal Note or Money Order. 
Detroit Paper Bag Co 
~ a T.. DETROIT, Micn. 


198 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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‘World’s Fair Lodging’ 


Secured by us absolutely without charge. We 

are agents for a large number of h gels, near = 

Grounds and elsewhere. Rates from $1 to $5 per 

ps e transfer am removes all neonvent. 
ce. uides accompany ery one to the chosen | 

stopping place. Write at ynee toc particulars to 


Columbian Hotel and Baggage Transfer Co., 
57 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


Why 
Not You ? 


“Last year the grit 











ys dirt under my 
t was some- 
SER Ee! thing dreadful. This 
ear there’s scarcely a trace of it. I’ve 
fee what takes out the grit and the 
dirt instead of rubbing it in. I use and 
always will use a 











BISSEL CARWEEPER.” 
That grit spoils good carpets 
Pile carpets need the “BISSELLS” most. 


Sold everywhere. 
“Patch’s Lemonade Tablets sell like hot cakes,” 


so say the Druqaists. 
Only One Cent a Glass. 





Convenient in 
form. 
Wholesome 


Instantly made. 
Only Pure Fruit 
Acids Used. 

One of Patch's 
Novus Lemouade 
Tablets makes a 
large glass of de- 
licions Lemonade 


LEMON A DE without Lemons. 


> Always add sugar before dissolving no tcl 


10e. per bottle (containin La Tablets). #1 per 
bottles (144 Tablets) at your uggist's. By mail 1 Be. 
for one bottle, ®1.15 for one. oz bottles, post-paid. 


E L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


90 9 VEN VE IE op (Bs 
Sweet 
Self: e ANEW CHARM 


AN®’ VIO. 
impeee- 


‘ of aie pores laces, a 
; kerchiefs, tionery—with a fresh, 
delicious, natura ce -unriv- § 
aled for its cabined dvstreneth, del- 
icacy and lastin eetn 
charms the mos fastidious 















Levine Oitrs, richly 
nated wi tresh-distilied 


r the money). sport mail as ‘or 


vi ooamn e users prefer Evans’ 
\ 


Goatees Orris. 
George B. Evans, Mfg. Perfumer, 
had 1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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**T can cut New 
Bread—really new 
—into thin slices 
with the Christy 

Bread Knife.’’ 

To slice bread 

thin for making 
Sandwiches it is 
rfection; youcan 
tut thin slices 
just as well as 
you can thick 
ones—and make 
no crumbs. 
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CHRISTY 


Bread Knife. 


Size of Knife, 14% x 1% inches. 
Finest of steel, beautifully finished and plated. 
sharp and remains sharp for years. Can be sharpened 
exactly like any other Knife, only one-quarter as often. 


It's 


Be Let us write you about it or send one postage 
pard for 7% cents. You ean return wt the same 
way and get your money, tf you don't like it. 


THERE ARE IMITATIONS. 
CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


AGENTS find these Knives the best selling 
article, because once tried, always used. 








Home Comfort 





| 
"STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

this Country and Canada. 
SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893. 258.460 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864, Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| “Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
‘CROWN DRESSING 


| For LADIES’ and 
| CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
| Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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Point I, 
Guaranteed from 


handle bar. 


Point 2. 
lightness. 


Point 3. Beauty of outline. 
Point 4. Beauty of finish. 

Point 5. Always up to date. 
Point 6. Always have 


tire 
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| Point 7. Of highest 
others may be, 
ARE. 


Book about Columbias free at Columbia agencies, 
mail for two tto-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Seven Columbia 
Bicycle Points 


Columbias are sound. 


Extreme and durable 


led, 
always will lead, all bicycles. 


grade, 
Columbias 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. | III. 














For the Companion. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BORBOBY. 


From time immemorial men have sought means 
by which to settle disputes and to administer 
justice. No sooner did men come together and 
dwell in communities than disputes of various 
sorts arose, but chiefly in regard to property. 

We are told, for instance, that the native 


Australian knows but one crime save murder, 
and that is theft. No kind of property gave rise | 











to such bitter 
disputes as wives. 
For among sav- 
ages women are 
regarded as prop- 
erty, and are 
bought and sold, 
or stolen; and the 
stealing of women 
for wives always 
brings about conflicts between two 
tribes, or among the members of the same tribe. 

This is peculiarly true in Australia, where 
every man desires to have as many wives as 


possible, principally because the women are the | 


chief bread-winners of the family. The men are 
expert in capturing certain kinds of game, and 
they do all the fighting, but upon the women 
devolves chiefly the task of providing food for the 
family. Hence the more wives a man has, the 
better is he fed and the less he has to work. 
Naturally, then, wives in Australia are looked 
upon as valuable property indeed. 

The natives of Queensland, Australia, have no 
chiefs or other officers in authority, and for this 
and other reasons they have devised a curious 
method of settling their disputes. This has been 
recently described by the Australian traveller, 
Carl Lumholtz, who spent considerable time with 
the Queenslanders in order to study their customs. 
It is called borboby. 

About once a month during the hot season, 
that is, from November to February, the several 
tribes of a district assemble on some suitable 
grassy plain to hold a grand tournament, or duel. 

Prior to the event, several days are occupied in 
preparations, for on these occasions the natives 
decorate themselves in their best, which to be 
sure. amounts to little more than plentifully 
painting their faces and besmearing their bodies 
with charcoal and grease; for they wear no 
clothing. Like other savage peoples they pay 
particular attention to the hair, and on this 
occasion it is filled with beeswax and elaborately 
dressed. 

They carry their usual arms, which are spears, 
nolla-nollas, or throwing-clubs, and boomerangs. 
But the approved weapon for this occasion is the 
sword, made of hard wood. 

When the two parties are arrayed against each 
other, from three to six or eight or more of either 
side advance from the ranks, running and leaping 
in the air. The contests usually begin by throw- 
ing spears, nolla-nollas and boomerangs, which 
the wives of the contestants gather up and return 
to their husbands. The contests are sometimes 
settled by these weapons, but usually the con- 
testants come to close quarters. 

Holding the shield in the left hand, the right 
wields the wooden sword. This is so heavy that 
to strike a blow the weapon is rested on the 
ground in front and then carried back past the 
head, when it can be swung forward with great 
force to fall, of course, on the opposing shield. 

When one of the duellists has struck a blow, his 
opponent takes his turn; and so the game of give 
and take goes on until one or the other gives up 
the fight or has his shield broken, which is 
equivalent to defeat. 

The young women stand by, but they are by 
no means uninterested spectators, for the result 
of the conflicts determines the ownership of many 
of them, and willingly or unwillingly they must 
go with the victor, to whom, as in some modern 
political contests, belong the spoils. 

The old women take a more active part in the 
fray; they stand behind the combatants, armed 
with their digging sticks, and by their cries and 
gesticulations urge the men to do their best; or 
when a man is knocked down they shield him 
with their sticks and beg his life of the victor. 

Altogether this sham battle, as it may be 
termed, is real enough to make it lively and 





| interesting. ‘The hoarse shouts of the contestants, | 
the shrill cries of the women, the clashing of | 
sword against shield, and the whizzing boom- | 
|erangs furnish excitement enough, both for | 


| participant and spectator, for the three-quarters 


|of an hour during which the duels last. Occa- | 
| sionally deaths result from these contests, but 
| such extreme results are rare. Little blood is | 
| spilled, as friends of the fighting parties take care 
| that the wounds shall not be serious. 
Occasionally, as the result of a challenge from 
some aggrieved party, private duels occur which 
are attended by the relatives of the contestants as 
witnesses. The victor of course wins in the 
dispute, the theory here being, as in the medieval 
tournament, that the man with right on his side 
must win. And so he does—sometimes. Men | 
are a long time in learning that might does not | 
necessarily make right. | 
The effect of it all is to make men careful, for 
in the society in which such rude laws are 
found a man’s relatives, in other words his 
clansmen, are responsible for his acts. If he 
commits murder, any of the murdered 
man’s kin are justified in killing him; 
nay, it is considered 





to be their duty to do so; or if they cannot kill 
the murderer they are held to be justified in | 
killing one of his clan. | 

The duel we have described is simply an | 
effective means to bring the injurer and the 
injured together in a legalized and rather harmless 
kind of combat, and so to settle the matter in 
dispute without involving in bloody fray whole 
tribes or sections of tribes. 

A rude method of administering justice the 
above may seem, but it works well in the rude | 
society where it originates, and it marks an 
important step in the series of efforts which men 
have ever made to get and to give justice—steps 
which have culminated in our present law courts 
and in trial by jury. H. W. HEensHAw. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND FOGS. 


Captain Kennedy, of H. M. 8S. Druid, in his 
record of “Sport, Travel and Adventure,”’ says 
that ‘‘Newfoundland fogs come on without any 
warning and obscure everything fifty yards be- 
yond the ship. The best navigator is then 
helpless, and the only thing to be done is to} 
grope along, taking every possible precaution, 
and trust to Providence. 

“In this manner we once groped our way right 
into Harbor Briton, firing guns, sounding 
fog-horns and blowing the steam-whistle; the | 
hoarse roar of the whistle was bellowed back | 
from the cliffs, and afforded us our only guide. 

“Our boats were all away searching for the | 
entrance, but got lost themselves. At last me 
agreed that we could go no farther. We could | 
hear dogs barking, cocks crowing, but coms | 
see nothing. 

“Presently a boat came to us out of the gloom 
of the thick fog. 

*¢*Where is Harbor Briton ?’ we hailed. 

“‘*You're in Harbor Briton,’ was the exceed- 
ingly satisfactory answer. 

“But our boats did not find their way in for | 
some hours afterwards. 

“These fogs are terribly depressing, besides 
being most dangerous. The one above alluded to 
had lasted with but slight intermission for five 
weeks, enveloping sea and sky in one damp, raw 
mist. The fishermen had been unable to cure 
their fish and had lost almost all their catch for 
the entire season. 

‘‘When making a harbor in one of these dense 
fogs, it is necessary to keep a sharp lookout both 
from deck and masthead, for land may often be 
made out from above when invisible below. By 
neglecting this simple precaution a steamer was 
wrecked near Loup Bay, in 1884. 

“An old settler from that point came on board 
the Druid to see me one day, and on my 
inquiring how he had got on during the winter, 
thus naively expressed himself in regard to that 
disaster. 

“¢Ah, sir, we was on the point of starving, 
when the Lord God Almighty, who never for- 
gets those who put their trust in Him, in His 
merciful providence sent us relief! A fine 
steamer, sir, wrecked quite handy! and loaded 
with flour, on which we have been living ever 
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| Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 


| tion in Coffee” has taken place? If not, inform him 


your vital forces. /. W. Clark’s Phos-phi Cereal Nervine 


AGENTS WANTE! 


Perfectly Harmless. > 
| Contain no o kotee- Always effective—Easily taken 
Better than pi Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 





since. The Lord be praised for all His mercies!’ 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


— Komchacin Caloric 


———__@-— — 
<<jJ-) = For 

Better than all the quack medicines made is Dr. TCH. . 
Swett’s Root Beer. Do not fail to use “the great tem- GL CALORIC = Piles, Hemorrhoids, 

perance drink” these spring months. Prepared from ~ Sian, Momerriada, « Fissure and 

simple roots, flowers and berries. Life of Man, Sarsa- : 
| parilla, Hops, Juniper, etc. Put up in packages to Kindred Complaints. 
make 5 gallons, 25 cents at the N. E. Botanic Depot, of oA pt pa ay 
Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Prop. { Ade. tific principles in its 
———_o—___ methods of applica 
tion and its practi 





cal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel 


Does your Grocer or Druggist know that “Evolu- 


ous; a cure fre 
que asty follows a 
sin treatment, 
anc A 
cases require more 
than two or three 


that coffee made from the covering of cereals contains 


Coffee imparts nerve force, strength and quiet slumber. 

Leading physicians all recommend its use. It has no | 
equal as a body-builder. Clark & Alden are the manu- | j 
facturers. Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont St., Boston, 
will supply your dealer and has already made known 
its merits to every dealer in New England. (Ade. 


treatments. Pack 
age containing ev 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
‘ sent post mid on re 
Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Training ceipt of $1.00. 
School. Always open. All +— | in speech Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
WANTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 


for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep 
aration of press merit which has a large sale wherever 


introduce vale small capital required for an agency. 

Address F. C. L F.C. LORD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. Mm 

WANTED. GENERAL AGENT in each C 4 
r’s 


* county to control sale of Fur 
Elastic Bac oe, warranted. Good profit. 
FURBER SHOE CoO., 105 Summer St. Room 9, Boston. 
GARDEN AND CEMETERY 
VASES, SETTEESS, ETC., 
Send for illustrated Cat. with Club rates. 
Mm. D. JONES & CO., 
976 Washington Street, BOSTON 
to sell our goods. 
Cay those that meap 
business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn 


ings for right parties, as our goods are well known. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co.,11 to 2% Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
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HIGHEST GRADE. 


Wire Poultry Netting 1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 


and Farm Fencing. 
( Send Stamp for Price List. 


Buy Your Fur Capes 


now at summer prices. Have your Furs stored, 
insured and made over at moderate prices. 
Ihghest Prices Paid for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, The FURRIER, 


15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 


HOW TO BUY. 





1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 
Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


| Boston, Mass. 




























RELELELRELSLLLESVESESESERS YS 
Special Terms. Standard Wheels. fe Ss 
Send To Us Before Buying. & ERUPTIONS or tne skin 3 
Cataloque mailed free. point to impurities of the Mood. . old feet S 
_ CLE © R lg are a sure in¢ ior 
A. O. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston, Mass. as ioupe pa care pee Mb <a rang © metas a9 
Sweet odors fill the air, bright songsters S Smith’s Vegetable Compound e 
trill their lay, ye simply Fog at once to the foundation of the 
ps - (ee e stomach. Digestion is the most 
Jump on your “wheel” and away, > important, Tunetion of Li | life. ; Empert - 
es shouic » riven out 0 ne system, anc 
But meanwhile let us say, S this Great Blood Purifier has a record for | 
KEEP’S NEGLIGEE SHIRTS are suited to yy accomplishing this result 

, External applica Md 
your play. ; tions 80 frequently m4, 
For Bicycle, Tennis, Base-Ball and Yacht, this as aie fs 

, %® culminate in a long 6 
They're the best that can be bought. i illness. Scrofulous e 
The clerk at desk or office stool , a ei 
All find them nice and cool. be treated by Smith's * 

4 egetable om- 
Our catalogue gt hapgoome styles free, with rules | pound because it . phd is 
or self-measurement, 4 

Purifies the Blood exits ey ay nee, 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., Boston. IM vt) 
a Smith’s Vegetable Compound 
ages garg nw yins hundreds of new friends every week. 

Kitt Pain, ” 
Hop Paaer i Pain Dr. E. 8. Powers, Sole Proprietor, Brock- ® 

ton, Mass., will send it express prepaid, on 
aifetin x memet tna meres poten, Jee recuot of price, Gi. | 


resist the medicinal power and effectiveness 
of the Hop Plaster. 
No other plaster so good—none can be | 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, make the gen- 


good ine when you bu 
e is. Exami y y. ‘ e 9 é 
"oats cin es ato ae ain en ale Xo ain eh doo ee dip eho ein alo dp eho eo eho ale”. 1es , 
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Sick Headache 


whether from a stomach trouble or over- 


Tan Colored 
worked nerves can be relieved by 


Been Fab als Blucher, 








scientific preparation superior to any other. 
QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


“Only one Razor 


in the world, and that is the 


‘K. B. Extra.’”’ 


So say_ those gentlemen, without excep- 
tion, who have used the brand. It is guar- 


eed to require no honing in private use. : 











These shoes are Stylish, Comfortable and 
Perfect-Fitting. Made from the best quality 
Russia Calf. They are the very latest style and 
can be seen in our south show window. If you 
cannot call send $3.00 (check or money-order), 
giving size and width, and you will receive a pair 
by express, prepaid. If you are not satisfied, 
return them and we will refund your money. 


Tan-Colored Shoes are all the rage. 
Why Don’t You Wear Them ? 


1090 Wash. St., Boston. MOOAR BROS. 
Catalogue FREE. 


We ‘lon’t talk much about it—don’t have to. 
The razor speaks for itself. 

Just so as to “K. B. Extra” Shears, Scis- 
sors, Pocket-Knives, Ete. They are 
warranted the st. 

Our “K. B. Extra” Strop is a fit mate for 
the razor. We cannot praiees it more highly, 

If your dealer pases s e “K. B. Extra 

zor, send 2.00 


A. J. pannsontell N. E. Manager, 
| 89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
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LEAN TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
( Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 

The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Raymond’s 
Flag Brand. 


Canned TOMATOES, 
PEAS, 
CORN, SUCCOTASH, 
WHITE WAX BEANS, 
STRINGLESS BEANS, 
BLUEBERRIES. 


The Finest Goods Packed. 


FOR SALE BY 
First Class Grocers. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND 
Grocery Company, 
BOSTON. 


The Boston Cooking School 


use and recommend 


Squire’s 











It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 








To Grocers 
Only! (PRIVATE.) 


It is said that a few short-sighted 
grocers in the next town to yours 
have been known to work off 
other breakfast cereals when 
their customers wanted WHEAT 
GERM. They claim to be sell- 
ing something “just as good’ or 
“cheaper” or something ‘just 
out.” 

They are scheming for a little 
extra profit, of course. You 
know how it’s done. But it is 
all a mistake. 

And this is why: WHEAT GERM being made 
of gluten can be eaten day after day with in- 
creasing relish, It does not pall on the taste. 
The other breakfast foods—oatmeals and ali—are 
starchy and soon wear out the appetite. Your 
customers who learn to like WHEAT GE 

keep on buying it. “Switch them off” onto some- 
thing else and they soon quit buying any. When 
hes iave fignred out the profit of doing business 
n that way, drop a postal card to your local paper. 

FOULDS’ 


WHEAT GERM 


MEAL. 




















Groceries, Foods, Cocoas, Etc. 


CONGRESS YEAST POWDER 


is absolutely pure and perfectly wholesome ; 
it produces perfect results and is entirely 
free from all objectionable ingredients so 
common to baking powders. 


There will be 
no specks 
in your butter 
if you use 


WORCESTER SALT 


It is pure, white and clean. 
Better than any other. 
Try it. Equally good for all 


household purposes. 
Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 








TRADE MARY’ 
Oe nae 





Boston Office, 
103 State St. 











California 


Pettijohn’ 
ett 1] O n S Breakfast Food. 
says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 


Kate Fiel Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 
It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat I have ever 
eaten. If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
digestion will be improved. Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 
idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 
worthy of this end of the century.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 
within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. Order it of your 
grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 


Se 








E=T AnOpenVerdict 
The highest distinction 


for delicacy, purity and 
economy is attained by 


_~ that unrivalled cereal 
Hornby’s ---- 
Oatmeal. - -- -- 


In witness whereot we have set our hand and seal 


























Perm ilntemimmennieial 
C e d Summer Camp for Boys, 
amp Rin QC. From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 
Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the supervision of: THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare and entertainment of the boy. 
Each tent is in charge of a regular instructor of the school. A physician is a resident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 
HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, Cambridge, Mass. 











“The kind 
that suits.” 


Its Flavor is Unrivalled. 





| Williams’ | 


Root Beer. 





) 
) 
) 
) 
» 
) 
) 








Is a MODERN preparation of roots. Each 
bottle of Williams’ Extract makes 5 gallons 
of Delicious Root Beer of “the kind that 
suits.” 


This is not only “just as good” 
as others. but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 

















PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 


pared from the ee | grade of cultivated fruit. Try 


| them and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
P ITY WASHED SULTANAS 


are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 





Silver and Gold, 


Also China and Glass, 

All tarnish, alas! 

But do not despair, 

It’s caused by the air, 

And we boldly declare that 


Putz Pasta Will Shine 


Everything in that line. 


Once used always wanted. Free Sam 
address. Will not injure the finest metals. 
sells nothing better. 


THE MEYERS PUTZ POMADE COMPANY, 
144 High Street, Boston. 


le to any 
our Grocer 





AKERS Purest Extfact 
* PURE of Natural Fruits 
EL em. 
Apsollt | Sep tt 
NEW PROCESS! FLAVORING them 
EXT 1 A Trial 
RAGIO == 





BRAIN-WORKERS 


should use Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


to keep the system supplied with Phosphorus, and thus 
sustain the Vital Force, Nerve Power and Energy. It 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous and 
general system. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








Bensporp’s 


ROYAL DUTCH 


Bensdorp’s Cocoa 


World’s Fair. 


Contracts have been awarded to Stephen L. Bartlett, 
Boston, Sole Importer of Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch 
Cocoa, for supplying all the 


Restaurants and Lunch Counters 
in the World’s Fair Buildings, also for all 


10 inches high. 


Gong and slow strike. 
modelled after a French pattern. 
Soda Fountains, 


which will require at least 80,000 pounds of Cocoa. This 
Cocoa will also be used at the 


ornament. 


Original Vienna Bakery, 
New England Clam Bake Building, 
The Woman’s Building. depot, charges prepaid. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


It has an eight-day wind, and a Cathedral 
The Dial and Case are 
It keeps 
good time and makes a beautiful mantel 


For the Next Sixty Days 


we will, on receipt of $6.50, forward one of 
these superb Clocks to your nearest freight 


On receipt of $2.00 extra we will include 


A Special Clock Offer 


To New England Subscribers. 


This beautiful Clock is 15 inches wide and 
The Case is made of solid 
iron, enamelled in black with gold tracings. 








COCOA. 


PURE-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 


See that each can is covered with a Yellow Wrapper. 
Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 





one of the ornaments as seen illustrated on the top of the Clock. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





